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THE LITTLE LADY IN GREEN 


THERE was once a boy who had no home, and 
what was to become of him was more than he 
could guess. He wandered about in the forest, 
trying to think what he could do that would 
bring him bread to eat and a place to sleep. It 
is no wonder that at last he threw himself down 
on the ground beside a great rock and cried and 
cried and cried. 

Suddenly he felt a light touch on his shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Olle?’ demanded a cheery 
little voice, a voice that almost laughed and yet 
sounded sorry, too. 

The boy opened his eyes, did his best to brush 
the tears away with his knuckles, and said, 

‘Nothing.’ 

Then he looked around to see where the voice 
came from. He saw the daintiest, merriest little 
old lady that ever lived. She wore a gown of 
grass green which gleamed and shone even in the 
darkness of the forest. On her head was a quaint 
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little hat, green, of course, with a pointed crown 
that almost touched the lower branch of the tree 
just over her head. A tiny red feather was on one 
side of the hat, looking as if a little red bird was 
perching there. She herself perched on the top 
of the rock almost as if she was a bird. One little 
foot, with its green slipper and a buckle that 
looked as if it was made of dewdrops, was 
stretched down toward the boy, and this it was 
that had touched him on the shoulder. 

The little old lady laughed merrily. ‘Some- 
times boys cry for foolish things,’ she said, ‘but 
they do not often cry for nothing at all. Don’t 
you think you’d better tell me what the trouble 
is?” 

Her voice sounded as if she would like to put 
her arm around him, and almost before he knew 
what he was doing, he had told her that his 
father had died and his mother had died, that he 
had no home and no friends, and did not know 
what to do. 

The little lady listened intently. Then she said, 

‘There is one thing I have noticed about boys, 
and that is that they are always hungry. Now 
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I don’t think it is wise for people to talk together 
when they are hungry. If they do, they often get 
cross. Wouldn’t it be funny if you and I should 
get cross? So let’s eat.’ 

‘But there’s nothing to eat,’ said the boy. 

“You mean that you haven’t anything to eat,’ 
retorted the little lady, trying her best to look 
severe. “Always say just what you mean, espe- 
cially when you are talking with your fairy god- 
mother.’ 

Olle opened his eyes still wider. ‘Are there 
really fairy godmothers?’ he asked. ‘I thought 
people just made them up.’ 

‘Don’t you think J am real?’ she demanded. 
‘I am, and I have a real pocket in my green 
gown, and there is something good to eat in it, 
yes, quite a number of somethings; so we'll 
spread them out on the grass and eat our dinner 
or breakfast or whatever it 1s.’ 

How so many good things to eat ever made 
their way into one pocket is a wonder; but they 
certainly came out of it, and so they must cer- 
tainly have gone into it, and the fairy godmother 
and the hungry boy had a feast. 
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When he could not eat another morsel, the 
little lady said, 

“Now you must go out into the world to make 
your fortune. You know that luck won’t come 
flying into your mouth like a roasted partridge, 
but that you have to do something to win it. 
Now the first thing for you to do is to catch a 
goose.’ 

“But I haven’t any goose to catch,’ said the boy. 

‘Of course not, or you wouldn’t have to catch 
it,’ said the little lady in green, drawing down 
her face to try to look serious. ‘I know where 
there’s a goose, a fine large one, that ought to be 
somewhere else. If you do your part, that goose 
will go where it belongs, and you will —’ 

‘Will what?’ Olle exclaimed eagerly. 

‘Oh, so you are beginning to wake up, are you? 
There’s nothing like one goose to wake up an- 
other. Now I'll tell you what to do. You know 
where the crossroads are, don’t you?’ 

“Yes, I do,’ the boy replied. 

“Well, to-night, after it gets dark, you must 
go to the crossroads. Do you remember a tall fir 
tree standing there?’ 
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The boy thought a minute. ‘No, I don’t,’ he 
replied. 

‘Neither do I,’ said the little lady, “because 
it isn’t there now, but it will be to-night, and 
there will be a man lying on the ground under it. 
The moon will be bright so you can see him, but 
he won’t see you for the next-to-the-best reason 
in the world, that is, because he will be sound 
asleep. The fine large goose that he has is tied 
to a tree, and you must get it away without wak- 
ing him.’ 

‘Oh, I can do that, I can!’ the boy cried. ‘I 
took care of geese all last summer, and I know 
just how to do it.’ 

‘Very well. Do it, then. Some boys would ex- 
pect the goose to untie the knots itself and come 
padding along after them. The goose does not 
belong to the man, as I said, and if you can get it 
away from him without waking him, the bird 
will by and by go just where it does belong. As 
for you, take that goose and go out into the world 
and make your fortune.’ 

‘Shall I sell it?’ asked the boy wonderingly. 

‘Of course not, little stupid, unless you are a 
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bigger goose than the bird,’ said the little lady. 
‘Tie a string around its neck and lead it to — oh, 
anywhere that there are plenty of other geese; 
but keep on till you come in sight of a big city. 
Then the fun will begin. If any one lays his hand © 
on that goose, even touches a single feather with 
the tip of his finger, the wise bird will cackle. 
Then you must say, “Hold fast!” and for the life 
of him the man won’t be able to get away, no 
matter how hard he may pull.’ 

‘And can’t he ever, ever get loose?’ asked Olle 
with wide-open eyes. 

‘Oh, yes. Here is a little twig of witch hazel. 
Touch him with this when you get ready, and he 
will be free in a moment. Go straight on, as I 
said, till you come in sight of a big city, and then 
if you have good luck, why, you will be lucky. 
That’s all. But see to it that you don’t forget the 
little old lady in the woods, my boy.’ 

‘T’ll do just exactly what you tell me,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and I —’ But before he could say ‘Thank 
you’ she was gone. He thought he saw a green 
sparkle and a glimmer down the forest path, but 
he could not be sure. 
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That night it was dark as dark. The woods 
were gloomy, and the boy fancied that there 
were all kinds of queer sounds that he had never 
heard before. He really had to feel of the trees 
to keep in the path, and at length he stood still, 
quite bewildered. Just then the moon rolled out 
from behind a great cloud, and there stood the 
tall fir which had not been there before. The 
wind was blowing softly and the brave boy was 
sure that he heard whispers now and then saying, 
“Go on!’ or ‘Keep up your courage!’ and once 
he had a glimpse just for a moment of a cheery 
little face under a tall green hat peering out from 
behind a rock. 

Under the fir tree lay a man sound asleep, and 
tied to the tree was a rope to which a handsome 
goose was fastened. Olle crept up to it softly, 
whispered some words in the goose language into 
its ear, or where its ear ought to be. The goose 
nodded, waited patiently till the cord was un- 
tied, then waddled off happily behind its new 
master. 

Onward they went, through the forest, across 
the meadow, over a brook, up hill, down hill, and 
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at length in the king’s highway. That was 
smooth and easy walking, but the boy began to 
wish that something would happen. He wanted 
to make his fortune right away. Something did 
happen very soon, for they came to a bridge 
where some workmen were laying a brick wall. 

‘Did you ever see a finer goose?’ said one. 

‘It has the shiniest feathers I ever saw,’ de- 
clared another, who was daubed with mortar 
from head to foot, and he called out, 

‘Say, master, won’t you give me a feather from 
your goose to stick in my cap?’ 

‘Surely,’ said the boy. ‘Come and take one for 
yourself.’ 

The man took firm hold of one of the goose’s 
tail feathers. The goose cackled and Olle cried, 
‘Hold fast!’ The man did hold fast, but the 
magic of the goose was holding fast too, and 
though he tried his best to get free, he and the 
goose stuck as firmly together as two brothers. 
The man screamed with all his might, for he was 
frightened almost to death; but the other work- 
men thought he was in fun and the louder he 
screamed, the louder they laughed. 
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The poor prisoner needed a friend, and just 
one was left him. On the bank of the river, not 
far from the bridge, was a young girl at work. 
Her sleeves were rolled up and her skirts were 
tucked up almost to her knees. She was laying 
the clothes of the family upon the rocks near the 
shore and then beating them in the water to get 
them clean. 

Whether they ever became clean or not, no one 
can say, for when she saw that her sweetheart at 
the wall was in trouble, she dropped her paddle 
and ran to him. The clothes floated merrily away 
down stream. The pretty maid caught the young 
fellow by the hand. ‘Pull hard!’ she cried. ‘Iam 
almost as strong as you, and we'll get you free!’ 
The young man pulled, the pretty girl pulled, the 
goose cackled, and Olle cried, ‘Hold fast!’ The 
goose held fast, and before the girl had any idea 
of what was being done, she, too, was caught, 
and they all had to march along the king’s high- 
way together. 

Just then there appeared around the corner the 
blackest chimneysweep that was ever seen. He 
had heard the commotion and had scrambled 
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down from the roof to see what was going on. 
Never did a sweep have such a welcome before, 
for the pretty maid who had been washing at the 
river cried, 

‘Oh, Kalle, dear Kalle, do please give me your 
hand and get me free from this horrible boy with 
the goose.’ 

‘Is that all the trouble?’ said the sweep. ‘I 
thought there was a fine little fight going on, and 
I left my chimney to come and see it. I'll get you 
free. Here, give me your hand.’ 

The girl stretched out her hand, but the same 
old story was repeated. The goose cackled, the 
boy cried ‘Hold fast!’ and the sweep was just 
as firmly held as the others. He wriggled and 
twisted and jumped and capered, but there was 
no getting away, and he had to follow on with the 
rest. 

Now the king’s highway passed through a little 
village where a fair was being held. A gay time 
the people were having. Jugglers were tossing 
balls, Punch and Judy were performing, horses 
were racing, men were wrestling, a company of 
dancers on the tight-rope were giving an exhibi- 
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tion, and the jests of the clown were making peo- 
ple shout with laughter; but when Olle and the 
goose and the bricklayer and the pretty girl from 
the river and the sweep from the chimney came 
along in a crooked line, all leaping and twisting 
and turning and pulling, the people forgot every- 
thing else that was going on and scampered and 
scrambled and pushed and poked their way out 
to the road to see what strange sight was coming. 

‘Hallo, brother!’ the clown called to the sweep. 
“Have you become a fool, too, like the rest of us?’ 

“Keep quiet with your fooleries,’ the sweep 
growled. ‘This is nothing to laugh at. The slip 
of a girl is holding me so tight that my hand 
might as well be in a vise. Help me to get free, I 
beg of you, and I'll do you a good turn, I promise 
you that.’ 

The clown took firm hold of the sweep’s hand. 
The goose began to cackle. ‘Hold fast!’ cried 
Olle; and before the poor clown had any idea of 
what was happening to him, he became the 
fourth in the writhing, straggling procession. 

Among the people who stood and watched the 
strange proceedings was a stout bailiff. Every- 
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body else was laughing, but the bailiff was angry. 
‘It is a shameful scene,’ he declared. ‘At a fair 
where things are bought and sold there should be 
decent and orderly behavior, and such a scene as 
this is improper and ridiculous. Leave that dis- 
orderly line,’ he commanded the clown, ‘and 
come to me at once.’ As the clown did not come 
—we know why — he caught hold of his gown, 
meaning to give him over to the constable, but 
instead he himself was caught and had to make 
one of the wriggling crew, prancing and scolding 
as much as the others. His wife was so terrified at 
her husband’s mishap that she threw her arms 
around his neck, and in half a minute she, too, 
was one of the hopping and squirming company. 

Now all this was great fun for the bystanders, 
but Olle began to wonder where his good luck 
was coming in. The towers of the city were al- 
ready in sight, but thus far he had done nothing 
except to amuse the crowds along the way. He 
wished that at least something would come along 
to amuse him 

A carriage was rolling up from the city. It was 
handsome, but it was not amusing. The young 
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lady who was riding in it was very beautiful, but 
she looked as solemn as three owls, and the 
driver and footmen looked terribly bored. Sud- 
denly shouts of laughter came from the gloomy, 
dismal coach. The driver laughed, the footmen 
laughed till they almost rolled off the seat; and 
as for the young lady herself, she was fairly 
shrieking with laughter. Everybody stared. ‘It 
is the princess,’ they whispered, ‘and she has 
laughed. Isn’t he a lucky boy!’ 

Not only had she laughed, but she kept on 
laughing, and at length she stepped out of the 
carriage so as to see better, and then she laughed 
still more; and as Olle and his goose and the ridic- 
ulous party of his followers moved on toward the 
city, the carriage of the princess kept pace with 
them, the princess laughing harder and harder 
all the way, as one after another cut up some new 
antic. The king was laughing, also, for a footman 
had borrowed a horse and hurried back to the 
town on the gallop to tell him what had hap- 
pened and so he too was on the scene. 

‘Do you know what your nonsense has brought 
about?’ he asked Olle. 
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‘No,’ Olle replied; and he began to be a little 
frightened. What could he have done? Did the 
goose belong to His Majesty? Was it forbidden 
to make the princess laugh, and would the one 
who did this lose his head? 

‘Did you know that my daughter had never 
even smiled in all her life before to-day, and that 
I had offered a reward to any one who could make 
her laugh?’ asked the king. 

‘No, I did not,’ said Olle. 

‘Then I will tell you,’ said the king, ‘and you 
may choose for yourself. Will you have a heap 
of gold pieces as high as your shoulders, or 
will you have a large estate next to the royal 
lands?’ 

Olle chose the estate, and he and his retinue 
of goose, bricklayer, maid, sweep, clown, bailiff, 
and bailiff’s wife all went to see the place for the 
first time. The king and all the royal family sat 
in the balcony on Olle’s side of the palace to 
watch them come, and again the princess laughed 
as she had never laughed before. 

Then Olle touched all the bewitched people 
with his hazel twig, and they ran for their lives 
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for fear the goose would catch them again; and 
now the princess and the king and the queen and 
the courtiers and all the royal attendants laughed 
more heartily than ever. The goose stood close 
to the boy, and it chanced that the princess 
brushed against it. The goose cackled, and just 
as if she had been only the peasant maiden wash- 
ing by the river, Olle cried ‘Hold fast!’ and she 
was held as fast as any one of the hopping and 
capering crowd had been. 

“If I set you free from the goose, I mean to 
make you promise that I may keep you always 
for my very own,’ he whispered to her; and she 
whispered back mischievously. ‘Can’t I get free 
from one goose without promising to take 
another?’ 

On their wedding day Olle set the beautiful 
white goose free, and it sailed off into the blue 
sky. Then Olle and the princess went on their 
wedding journey to the forest where he had met 
the little lady in green. Far, far in the woods 
they found her. She was sitting under a tree, and 
one golden ray of sunshine was peering down 
through the branches to look at her. She laughed 
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as they came up, hand in hand. ‘I was with you 
all the time,’ she said, ‘but you didn’t know it. 
I was the white goose with the shining feathers, 
and a merry time I had.’ 


THE MAN WHO MEANT WHAT HE SAID 


ONCE upon a time a man and his wife and a cat 
and a dog dwelt in a little cottage just at the edge 
of the forest. They were all good friends, and 
they expected to be together as long as they lived. 

One day, however, when the man was coming 
from his work in the field, he stubbed his right 
great toe on a stone. It hurt so badly that when 
he opened the cottage door, he was a very cross 
man. The first thing that he saw was the cat 
lying asleep in the chimney corner, and he burst 
out with, 

“What's the good of keeping that cat? She’s 
too old to catch mice. I’m going to the well for a 
drink, and then I'll take her to the river and 
drown her.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ his wife pleaded, ‘don’t do that. She 
is a good little cat. She never laps the cream 
from the milkpans or touches the fresh butter. 
Think of all the mice that she has caught for us! 
It is true that she is no longer young, but I’m 
sure as sure that she catches them yet.’ 
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‘Nonsense!’ the man exclaimed. ‘She would- 
n’t catch mice if they danced a jig on her back. 
ll drown her, that’s what I will do, and I al- 
ways do what I say I will.’ 

The little cat was wide awake, and she under- 
stood every word that the man said. She kept 
her eyes shut, however, till he had gone to the 
well for a bucket of water. Then she stretched 
and yawned and made believe wake up. Then 
she went to the door and mewed to be let out. 

The woman opened the door for her and said, 

‘Poor little kitty! Run into the forest just as 
fast as ever you can, and get out of sight before 
the master comes in from the well.’ 

She patted the cat’s head softly, and the cat 
put her ears back and ran her best, and hid away 
in the forest. 

When the man came in, he asked, 

‘Where is that cat?’ 

“Isn’t she here?’ asked the wife. ‘She must 
have slipped out of the door and run into the 
forest. Poor little beastie!’ she added softly. 

‘Lucky for her!’ the man growled. 

A few days later the man stubbed his left great 
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toe on a stone, and came into the house crosser 
than he was before. The first thing he saw in the 
cottage was the dog lying in the chimney corner, 
and he burst out with, | 

“What’s the use of keeping that dog? He’s 
too old and stupid to have any sense. He is 
deaf and he is blind. He barks like a thunder- 
storm when he ought to be quiet, and he is quiet 
as a lamb when he ought to bark. I am going to 
the well for a drink, and then [ll take him out 
and hang him.’ 

‘No, don’t do that,’ his wife pleaded. ‘He is a 
good dog. I am sure that he has driven thieves 
away from us more than once.’ 

‘Bah!’ said the man. ‘He wouldn’t know if the 
house was full of thieves. I said that I’d hang 
him, and I always do what I say I will.’ 

The dog was wide awake and understood 
every word that the man said. He kept his eyes 
shut, however, till the man had gone to the well 
for a bucket of water. Then he stretched and 
yawned and made believe wake up. Then he 
went to the door and whined to be let out. 

The woman opened the door for him and said, 
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‘Poor little dog! Run into the forest just as 
fast as ever you can, and get out of sight before 
the master comes in from the well.’ 

She patted the dog’s head softly, and the dog 
put his tail between his legs and ran his best and 
hid away in the forest. 

When the man came in, he asked, 

‘Where is that dog?’ 

‘Isn’t he here?’ asked the wife. ‘He must 
have slipped out of the door and run into the 
forest. Poor little beastie!’ she added softly. 

‘Lucky for him!’ the man growled. 

It came to pass that the cat and the dog met 
in the forest. Before this, they had not always 
agreed. Sometimes the dog thought that the 
best dish of porridge was given to the cat, and 
sometimes the cat thought that the dog always . 
had the warmest corner of the fireplace, but now 
that they were in the same trouble, they became 
good friends. 

‘Alas!’ wailed the cat, ‘it is milking time, and 
I shall have no milk.’ 

‘And soon they’ll be eating supper, and I shall 
have no bone,’ moaned the dog. 
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Then they sat down side by side under a tree 
and groaned and sobbed and wept. ‘Alack, and 
alack-a-day!’ they cried. 

While they were weeping and wailing, a fox 
came trotting by. He looked at them curiously 
and asked, 

‘What are you two sitting here for? What 
makes you so dismal?’ 

‘There’s reason enough for being AES: 
Meow-ow-ow!’ the cat replied. ‘I’ve been catch- 
ing mice to save that man’s grain ever since I was 
a kitten, and now he means to drown me because 
I am not so young as I was.’ 

‘And I’ve kept watch over his house every 
night of my life while he was sound asleep — 
bow — wow — wow!” growled the dog. ‘And 
now he means to hang me because I am not so 
young as I was.’ 

The fox put his right forepaw beside his nose. 
‘Ah, yes,’ he said meditatively, ‘it’s often so. 
Beasts are grateful and never forget those who 
have been good to them. It is different with men. 
A beast will work all his life long for a man, and 
when he begins to grow old, the man will turn 
him out of doors or kill him.’ 
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‘Alas, alas!’ wailed the cat and the dog in con- 
cert. ‘That is true, indeed.’ 

The fox continued, 

‘Do you want to go back to your old home and 
have your places in the chimney corner as long 
as you live?’ 

‘Indeed we do,’ they cried both together. 

‘Then listen to me,’ said the fox. ‘I am in 
trouble too; and if you will help me, I will help 
you.’ 

‘With all my heart!’ cried the cat and the dog. 
‘Tell us quickly what your trouble is. Surely, it 
can’t be so dreadful as ours.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said the fox. ‘Every beast 
thinks his own trouble the worst. This is it. I 
have an enemy, a wolf, who declares that he will 
kill me; and he has persuaded a bear and a wild 
boar to help him. I have slipped away from them 
these three times, but I must meet them to- 
morrow morning for a fight. If you will help me 
to win, I promise that you shall have your home 
again, have all that you want to eat and drink, 
and sit in the warmest corner of the fireplace as 
long as you live. Is it a bargain?’ 
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“Indeed it is,’ said the cat and the dog. ‘Even 
if we should be killed, it is better to lose our lives 
in honest warfare than to be drowned or hanged 
by an ungrateful master.’ 

So they gave one another their paws on it. 
‘The fox went to his hole not far away and 
brought out a chicken that he had hidden there 
the day before. They all ate supper together and 
lay down for a good night’s rest. 

The fight was to take place under a great oak 
tree, and there the wolf, the bear, and the wild 
boar went early in the morning. There was no 
one to meet them, for the fox had planned to be 
tardy. ‘If they have to wait for us,’ he had said 
to the cat and the dog, ‘they will grow dull and 
sleepy and will not fight so hard.’ 

Under the oak tree the wolf, the bear, and the 
wild boar sat and waited for one full hour. Then 
the bear said, 

‘IT can climb better than either of you, so I 
will climb up into the tree and see if they are 
coming.’ 

He climbed up to the first big branch and 
looked around. 
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“No, they are not coming,’ he said; so they all 
sat down again to wait. 

At the end of the second hour, the bear said, 

‘I will climb up to the second big branch and 
see if they are coming.’ 

So he climbed up to the second big branch and 
looked around. 

“No, they are not coming,’ he said; so they all 
sat down again to wait. 

At the end of the third hour the bear said, 

‘I will climb up to the third big branch and see 
if they are coming.’ 

So he climbed up to the third big branch and 
looked around, and said, 

“Well, I declare! The cowards are on the way. 
But what do you think they have for a banner? 
It’s a cat’s tail, and the cat herself is wearing it 
and holding it high up in the air.’ 

It was terribly warm, and the bear was tired 
and sleepy. ‘It may be half a day before those 
stupid creatures get here,’ he growled drowsily. 
‘I’m going to stretch out on this branch and take 
a nap.’ 

‘T’ll lie down in the shade of the tree,’ the wolf 
yapped. 
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‘And [ll just root into this heap of leaves,’ 
grunted the boar; and they all went to sleep. 

Before long, the fox and the cat and the dog 
came padding along the forest path as silent as 
three shadows could be. There lay the bear 
high up on a branch. There lay the wolf on the 
ground in the shade of the oak tree; and also on 
the ground lay a great heap of leaves. 

While they stood wondering what had become 
of the wild boar, a fly lighted on his ear, which 
stuck up through the leaves. The boar, still 
dreaming, wriggled his ear. The cat saw the ear 
move and sprang upon it. The boar was so 
startled that he ran away with all his might, and 
no one ever saw hide or hair of him afterwards. 
The cat was so startled that she scrambled up 
into the oak tree in the very face and eyes of the 
bear. The bear was so startled that he tumbled 
off the branch. As luck would have it, he fell 
straight down upon the wolf. The bear was 
killed by the fall, and as for the wolf, he was as 
flat as any pancake, and quite as dead as the bear. 

Thus ended the fight, if indeed there had been 
a fight. Anyway, there was a victory. Fox, cat, 
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and dog stood together under the oak tree, paw 
in paw, and sang a song of rejoicing. 

“You have helped me out of my trouble,’ said 
the fox, ‘and now it is my turn to help you. 
Ladies first.’ 

So while the dog stretched himself under the 
oak tree for a long nap, the fox and the cat went 
together toward the cottage. On the way, the fox 
caught three mice and carried them along with 
him. The cat had had no breakfast, and she 
would gladly have eaten at least two of them, 
but not one did the fox offer her. 

The way was long, and before they had come 
to the cottage, it was pitch dark. The wolf laid 
all the mice softly under a big stone of the fire- 
place, and whispered to the cat, 

‘Don’t be one bit afraid, but lie down and go 
to sleep. When the mistress gets up in the morn- 
ing, do you pull out one mouse after another, and 
show them to her. I'll do the rest.’ 

In the morning the cat pulled out one mouse 
after another, just as the fox had bidden her; 
and when the woman saw them, she called her 


husband and said, 
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‘Just look here! Our cat has come home again. 
Only see the mice that she has caught!’ 

“Well, I never!’ said the man stupidly. He 
stood looking at his wife, and his wife stood 
looking at him; and without another word he 
went off to his work. 

To the dog the fox had said, 

“Keep close watch of the cottage, but don’t 
let any one see you. The next time the man kills 
a pig and makes sausages, slip away to the oak 
tree and let me know.’ 

Before long, the day of the pig-killing arrived. 
The dog slipped away to the oak tree and said, 

“The master has killed his pig, and there’s a 
great pile of sausages lying out in the store- 
house.’ 

‘That is good,’ said the fox, and licked his 
chops. ‘Now just as soon as it is dark, do you 
slip up to the cottage and bark with all your 
might and main. [ll do the rest.’ 

‘I will indeed,’ said the dog; and when night 
had come, he barked louder than ever a dog 
barked before. 


‘Our dog has come back,’ said the woman, 
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‘and he is barking at something. I shouldn’t 
wonder the least bit in the world if thieves were 
after our sausages!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the man sleepily, and he 
turned over and took another nap. 

In the morning the woman went out to the 
storehouse to get some of the new sausages; but 
every one of them was gone. She called her hus- 
band and said, 

‘Thieves have been here and carried away 
every one of our sausages. Why didn’t you get 
up and see what the dog was barking at?’ 

“Well, I never!’ said the man stupidly. 

He stood looking at his wife, and his wife stood 
looking at him; and without another word he 
went off to his work. The woman called the cat 
and the dog and gave them a good breakfast, 
and they were about to lie down for a nap when 
the door opened and the master put his head in. 

‘I’ve just come back to tell you,’ he said, ‘that 
the cat shall lie on one side of the fireplace and 
the dog on the other, and they shall have all they 
want to eat and drink as long as they choose to 
live. And when I say a thing, I mean it, I do.’ 
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‘Come in and let’s dance,’ cried the mistress 
gayly. So they all took hands —or paws, just 
as it happened to be — and had a merry dance. 

‘I never really meant to hurt them,’ the man 
whispered to his wife. 

And the mistress whispered back to him, 

‘I never meant that you should. I’ve been 
feeding them all this time.’ 


THE ROSE QUEEN 


Once there was a little girl named Hilda, whose 
mother was dead. Sometimes she played with 
another little girl named Gretta, and one day 
Gretta said, 

‘Come home and play with me, and I will get 
my new ball.’ 

When they came to the house, Hilda heard 
Gretta’s mother say, 

‘What did you bring that child here for? I 
don’t want children playing on my steps. Go and 
tell her to go home and not come here again.’ 

Poor little Hilda did not stop to hear any 
more. She started for home, but the woman kept 
on scolding. ‘You are always bringing worthless 
children home with you,’ she said. ‘Who is that 
girl?’ 

*She’s Hilda. She lives down the road, and she 
hasn’t any mother.’ 

Then all in a moment the scolding woman 
made a plan. ‘Go and ask her to come back,’ 
she cried. ‘Tell her I was not talking about her, 
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and that I want her to come and have some 
sugar cakes.’ 

So Gretta ran after Hilda and said, 

*My mother wants you to come back and have 
some sugar cakes.’ | 

The little girl came back, and the woman gave 
her cakes and kissed her and told her to come for 
more cakes the next day. When the child came, 
she gave her not only cakes but also a ball like 
Gretta’s. 

After this had gone on for some time with 
gifts and cakes, the woman said to Hilda one day, 

‘Do you like my sugar cakes?’ 

“Yes, indeed I do,’ was Hilda’s reply. Then 
the woman asked, 

“How should you like to have a mother like 
other little girls, a mother who would make sugar 
cakes for you for breakfast every morning?’ 

‘Oh, I should like it so much,’ said little Hilda. 

‘Then I will tell you how to get her. You tell 
your father that you wish he would take me for 
his wife, and I will make sugar cakes for you 
every morning.’ | 

So little Hilda went to her father and said, 
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‘Father, I like Gretta’s mother. Couldn’t she 


be my mother too?’ 

‘Do you want her very much?’ he asked. 

“Yes. She is very good to me. I wish she was 
my mother.’ 

The father did not care much for the woman, 
but he said to himself, ‘My little girl is lonely for 
a mother, and if she loves this woman so much 
it must be that she will be kind to the child,’ and 
so, not long afterwards, he married her. 

Then life began to be hard for the poor little 
girl. There were sugar cakes every morning, to be 
sure, but they were given to Gretta, and never 
once did Hilda have even a taste. She was fed on 
mouldy bread and cold potatoes. If she cried or 
complained to her father, the cruel stepmother 
waited until he was gone, and then beat her with 
a great stick. 

Before many months had passed, the father 
died, and then the wicked woman began to plan 
to get rid of the child. Not far from the house 
was a deep, black little lake. Tall cedar trees 
draped with heavy gray moss stood around the 
water. Loons lived there, and at twilight they 
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gave eerie, lonesome cries. Worse than this, it 
was said that mermaids lived in the lake, who 
would put to death any one who tried to spy 
upon them. There was an old story that a man 
was once so curious to see how they looked that 
he crept through the reeds and rushes to the edge 
of the water; but before he could get one good 
look at them, they caught hold of him and 
dragged him out into the deepest, blackest water 
of the whole lake, and he was never seen again. 

One dark, rainy morning the stepmother told 
Hilda to take two buckets to the lake and bring 
them back full of water. ‘And if the mermaids 
drown you,’ she said, ‘so much the better.’ 

The poor child was much more afraid of the 
cruel woman than of the mermaids, and she 
went straight to the edge of the lake to fill her 
buckets. 

‘Who is that?’ one mermaid asked of another. 
*Is it another person who has come to spy upon 
Beene 

The second one said, ‘It is a little girl with 
a sad, sad face. I wonder why she looks so sober.’ 

*T’ll ask her,’ said the other, and she called, 
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‘Little girl with the sad, sad face, what is it that 
troubles you?’ 

Little Hilda told them how unkind her step- 
mother was to her, and they whispered to- 
gether about what they could do to make her 
happier. 

“We can give her some nice new clothes,’ said 
one; and so when she had filled her buckets, they 
slipped off her old ragged dress and put on one 
that was dainty and pretty. 

‘But the wicked woman may take them away,’ 
said another mermaid. ‘Let us each give some 
gift that no one can take away.’ 

So when the little girl had thanked them for 
their kindness and had said good-bye and turned 
away to go home, the first mermaid called after 
her, 

‘My gift is that whenever you wash your 
hands, a coin of gold will lie in the basin.’ 

The second mermaid called, 

‘My gift is that wherever you tread, roses shall 
blossom in your footsteps.’ 

The third mermaid called, 

‘My gift is that whenever you open your lips 
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to speak, there shall be heard all around you the 
sweetest music in all the world.’ 

When the little girl walked up the path to the 
door of the house, the stepmother stared in 
amazement, for wherever the child set her foot, 
there beautiful roses bloomed. When she opened 
her lips to tell what the mermaids had said to her, 
the air all about was filled with the sweetest 
music in all the world; and when she washed her 
hands, there lay in the basin the brightest gold 
piece that any one ever saw. 

The cruel stepmother lay awake all night, 
thinking and thinking. ‘What shall I do?’ she 
asked herself. ‘How can I manage to get such 
gifts for my daughter?’ When morning had 
come, she had her plans all made. ‘Ill dress her 
in her very best clothes,’ she thought, ‘so that 
even those stupid mermaids will know that she 
is somebody and that small gifts will not do for 
her.’ 

So when morning came, she put on the girl’s 
very best dress and told her to go to the lake and 
bring home two buckets of water. 

‘I’m not going to fetch water,’ said Gretta. 
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‘If you want any water, you can send Hilda. Pm 
not going.’ | 

‘But the mermaids will make you a present,’ 
the mother pleaded. ‘It will surely be much 
finer than they gave to that beggar girl.’ 

The mother begged and coaxed, and at length 
the girl yielded and set out on her way to the 
lake, tossing her head and swishing her skirts 
from side to side. At the edge of the lake she 
stopped, threw a stone into the water, and 
called, 

“You mermaids, come out here!’ 

The mermaids appeared and called angrily, 

“Who are you, and why have you come to our 
lake?’ 

‘I am a young lady of high rank,’ Gretta an- 
swered haughtily. ‘I have heard what gifts you 
make to beggars, and I bid you give me presents 
worthy of me.’ 

‘Presents worthy of you you shall have,’ said 
the mermaids. The water grew rough and dark, 
and a great muddy wave splashed over the girl. 
She turned about in terror and started for home, 
dripping as she went. The first mermaid called 
after her, 
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“Wherever you tread, thorns and briars shall 
spring up in your footsteps.’ 

The second mermaid called, 

“Whenever you open your lips to speak, there 
shall be heard all around you the harshest of 
growling and grumbling.’ 

And the third mermaid called, 

‘Whenever you wash your hands, a frog shall 
lie in the basin.’ 

When the girl reached home, and the mother 
heard what had happened, she treated her poor 
little stepdaughter more harshly than ever. She 
had only crusts of bread to eat, and every day 
she was savagely beaten. The woman did not 
try to get rid of her, because of the gold piece 
that was found in the basin whenever the child 
washed her hands; but she was so hateful and 
made her life so wretched that the lonely little 
girl often wished she might die. 

Of course the neighbors noticed the wonderful 
things that happened whenever the girl walked 
or spoke, and they guessed that she had some- 
thing to do with the gold pieces that came from 
the cottage so plentifully. The story went far 
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and wide, and at length it came to the ears of the 
young king himself. 

‘Such gifts as these are better than a dowry 
of a whole palace full of jewels,’ he said, ‘and 
I want her for my queen.’ He sent a splendid 
golden chariot for her, with twelve finely capari- 
soned horses, and all the people of the country 
roundabout came to see her set off to become the 
bride of the king. 

The wicked stepmother did not dare to try to 
prevent the marriage, but she formed an evil 
plan to get rid of Hilda and make her own child 
queen in her stead. ‘Of course I would not let 
my husband’s child go away from her home 
alone,’ she declared, and when the golden chariot 
stopped at the door for Hilda, the stepmother 
and Gretta took their seats in it also. 

Before long their road led close beside a 
marsh, and there the wicked woman and her 
daughter put out the eyes of the poor little bride 
and threw her into a deep pool. Then Gretta 
put on the bride’s clothes, and they went on to 
the castle. The coachman and the footmen and 
all the rest of the attendants were much set up at 
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having been chosen to bring home the king’s 
bride, and they rode along with their heads so 
high in the air that not one of them saw the least 
bit of what was being done, or heard the poor 
girl’s pleading for mercy. | 

When they drew near to the castle, the young 
king in a beautiful suit of silver mail came out to 
meet them, riding on a handsome black horse 
and followed by a long train of attendants. At 
the castle door he helped the false bride from 
the chariot and said, 

*My whole heart has longed for your coming. 
I can hardly believe that you are here. Is it 
really you, my queen?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the girl, but she did not dare to 
lift her veil lest the wicked trick be found out; 
and she did not dare to say another word, for 
even at this, a sound of grumbling and growling 
was heard. They went into the castle; but be- 
hold, wherever the false bride set her feet, briars 
and brambles sprang up so thickly that the king’s 
followers could hardly make a way through them. 

“Why, what is this?’ the young king cried in 
horror. 
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‘It is nothing,’ answered the girl’s mother. 
‘She is so tired from the journey. Let her rest a 
little, and in the morning all will be well.’ 

So the false bride and her mother were shown 
into a large, beautiful room, with hangings of 
cloth of gold and cloth of silver, and there they 
spent the night. 

Meanwhile the poor little blind girl had not 
been drowned, as the wicked stepmother had ex- 
pected would be the case, but had crept up out 
of the bog and lain down under a tree. She was 
so tired that she fell asleep; and when she awoke, 
she did not know where she was and had no idea 
whether it was night or day. ‘Alas, alas!’ she 
wailed, ‘where am I, and what will become of 
me?’ 

Three great shining white swans who were 
flying overhead heard her lament and stopped 
to look down upon her. 

‘She is very lovely,’ said the first swan, ‘but 
some cruel person has put out her eyes.’ 

‘We can cure that,’ said the second. ‘I wonder 
if she knows about the Tree of Vision.’ 

And the third swan said, 
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“Wait, brothers, and I will fly to it.’ So while 
the other two swans floated down and alighted 
softly on the grass not far from the young girl, 
the third one flew as fast as his wings would 
carry him to the Tree of Vision. He plucked a 
leaf and carried it, all wet with the dew of the 
early morning, back to where the poor girl sat 
sobbing and moaning. When she heard the rus- 
tling of wings, she cried piteously, 

“Who is it? Iam blind. Please don’t harm me.’ 

The swan said tenderly, 

“Poor little maiden, don’t be afraid. We three 
swans are all sorry for you, and I have brought 
you a leaf from the Tree of Vision. Lay it softly 
upon your eyes.’ 

Hilda did as the swan bade her; and in a 
moment her eyes were as bright as ever. She 
thanked the friendly swans most heartily, and 
was about to wander awey to find some place 
where she could work for her bread. Roses 
sprang up in her footprints, and as she said fare- 
well, the air was full of the sweetest music in all 
the world. The swans looked at one another, and 
one of them whispered, 
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‘This is no common maiden’; and to Hilda he 
said, 

“We birds of the air hear many and many a 
thing. Are you not the maiden who was to be- 
come the bride of the king of all the country?’ 

“Yes, truly,’ replied the young girl, and added 
modestly, “but perhaps he no longer cares to see 
me.’ 

‘Every bird that flies knows that the young 
king wept all last night because he feared that the 
maiden of his heart was forever lost to him. He 
is good to every creature of air or water, of forest 
or field; and we shall rejoice and be glad for a 
year and a day if we can lead to him his own 
beautiful bride.’ 

So they all set out for the palace of the king. 
It is no wonder that the people who lived along 
the highway came out of their houses to look, and 
that those who were on journey gazed and mar- 
veled; for first, there came a great white swan, 
flying slowly onward. Then came a beautiful 
maiden who walked along the highway with 
another white swan, pure as any snowflake, fly- 
ing low on either hand. Wherever she set her 
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foot, the roses of summer sprang up joyfully; 
and whenever she spoke to the white swans or 
responded to the kindly greetings of the people, 
the air was filled with the sweetest music in all 
the world. 

By and by they came to the castle, and when 
the young king saw them, he cried for joy, 

‘It is my own dear bride come to me at last! 
Throw the doors wide open!’ And he put his 
arms around her and kissed her full on her red, 
red lips. 

The wicked stepmother and her daughter had 
hidden themselves in the cellar of the castle. As 
soon as it was dark, they crept out to the shadows 
of the woods, and no one ever knew what became 
of them; but the poor little girl to whom they had 
been so cruel became the queen of all the land. 
Her people loved her and called her by all the 
beautiful names that they could think of; but the 
one that the king liked best was the ‘Rose 
Queen.’ 


THE BROTHERS WHO WENT OUT INTO 
THE WORLD 


In all the stories of long, long ago, of the days 
when so many queer things came to pass, almost 
every family had three sons. The two older were 
frequently selfish and disagreeable, while the 
youngest, though often despised by the others, 
generally turned out best of all. 

So it was with the three brothers in this story. 
The two older ones treated the youngest brother 
rather badly, and often made fun of him because 
he was not so quick and bright as they thought 
he ought to be; and even the father and mother 
never seemed to care for him quite so much as 
they did for the other boys. The little fellow no- 
ticed these things, of course, but he was a plucky 
little boy, and he did not let it be known that he 
cared. He went on quietly and did whatever he 
could for every one in the little cottage. 

One day after the older boys were well grown, 
the oldest son said to his father, 

‘Father, I don’t want to be poor and live in a 
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cottage and work in the fields all my life. I want 
to go out into the world and get some money and 
be a rich man.’ 

But the father said, 

~*You know nothing at all about the world. 
You might easily get into trouble or even into 
disgrace. You have a good home here, and you’d 
better let well enough alone.’ 

The son, however, was sure that he would be 
successful. He urged and urged, and at length 
the father said he might go. When the day came 
for him to start, his mother baked him a great 
pancake to eat on the way. He put this into his 
bag, took up his walking stick, and set out to go 
into the world. 

Before long, he felt hungry, so he sat down ona 
rock, took the cake out of his bag, broke off a big 
piece of it and began to eat. He had not finished 
eating when he heard a queer thumping on the 
path behind him. He looked to see what was 
coming, and there was an old man, evidently a 
beggar. He was lame, and he was thumping with 
his stick on the stones as he came along, to make 
sure that they would not roll and make him slip. 
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‘“God’s peace to you!’ said the old man. ‘I 
have walked all the morning and I am tired and 
hungry. Will you not, in God’s name, give me a 
mouthful of your cake?’ 

‘That I won’t,’ cried the oldest son. ‘I’m going 
out into the world to make my fortune, and I 
have no more cake than I shall want for my- 
self.’ 

The old man lingered a moment to rest and 
leaned against a tree, but the oldest son cried, 

“Get out of my sight, you old hobbler!’ and 
lifted up his stick as if he meant to strike him. 

The beggar dragged himself up the steep path, 
then turned and said, 

‘I shall see you again. You will have your 
reward.’ 

Evidently the little birds did not understand 
this talk, for while the boy was still eating his 
cake, they began to pick up the crumbs that fell 
on the ground. The oldest son shook his stick at 
them angrily and threw a stone among them. 
The birds flew away, but lighted for a moment on 
a tree just over his head and chirped, 

“You'll get your pay for this, you will.’ 
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After the boy had finished his cake, he sat and 
rested awhile; then he went on in the little path 
that wound on up hill and down hill and through 
the meadow. He had never before been so far 
from home, and he began to think that the world 
was a larger place than he had supposed. He had 
walked miles and miles and not a penny had he 
gained yet. 

By this time he had come to the stile. He went 
through it into another meadow, and there stood 
another old man. 

“God’s peace to you!’ said the old man in greet- 
ing. ‘Where are you going all by yourself? What 
do you mean to do?’ 

The old man looked just a little like the beg- 
garman whom the boy had seen that morning. 
‘But of course it cannot be the same,’ he thought, 
‘for this one is so well dressed.’ He replied re- 
spectfully, 

‘I am going out into the world to try my luck. 
I want to go into service.’ 

‘It happens that I want a boy to watch my 
sheep,’ said the old man, ‘and if you wish to come 
to me, I will take you into my service. You can 
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care for the sheep; and if you do the work faith- 
fully and honestly, then at the end of the year 
you shall have a bag of gold for it.’ 

The boy knew nothing and cared nothing about 
sheep, but he did want a bag of gold, so he en- 
gaged himself for service. The old man showed 
him to some pasture land where there was excel- 
lent grazing, and went away, leaving the boy in | 
charge. 

The boy was idle and careless. He slept almost 
all through the day and did not take the least 
eare of the sheep. Instead of guiding them to 
fresh places to graze, he left them to get on as 
best they could day after day on the same old 
ground. If a lamb wandered off, he never took 
the trouble to search for it, but let it perish. The 
whole flock had been fat and well, but they soon 
grew thin and weak, and many of them died. 
He beat the dogs, and even threw stones at the 
innocent birds when they took a little wool from 
the bushes for their nests. 

The year seemed very long, and on the day 
when it came to an end, he went to his master and 
said, 
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“Master, the year is up, and I have come for 
my wages.’ 

“You shall have every penny that you have 
earned,’ the master replied; and he took the boy 
into a room where were three great bags standing 
wide open. One was filled with gold coins, an- 
other with silver, and the third with copper. 

“Take the one of these that you think you have 
earned, said the old man, and he added gravely, 
“but if you have not given faithful service, it will 
do you no good.’ 

It did not take long to choose. ‘I'll take this,’ 
said the boy, and he laid his hand on the bag of 
gold. It was not so very easy to swing it up on 
his back, but at last he succeeded and started off 
for home in gay spirits. 

When he came to the little cottage, he pushed 
open the door and cried, 

‘There, father and mother, just see what I 
have brought home! This great bag is full of 
gold coins. You didn’t think I was smart enough . 
to get all this in just one year, did you? There’s 
enough so that Ill never have to do any more 
work in all my life, not if I live to be a thousand 
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years old. I bring home pure gold, I do, when I 
go out into the world.’ 

At this, he lifted the bag from his shoulder, 
set it down on the floor, untied it, and spread the 
mouth wide open so the father and mother and 
brothers could see the gold pieces; but, if you will 
believe the story, there was not one thing in the 
heavy bag but sand. 

‘T knew just how it would be,’ the father burst 
out, ‘and I told you so. I told you that you 
would only disgrace us all if you would go out 
into the world when you knew no more about it 
than a chicken.’ 

The boy stood looking down to the floor and 
said not one word for himself. Indeed, how could 
he when he remembered his master’s last words, 
the hungry beggar, the little birds, and his own 
unfaithful service. 

Now all this time the middle son was think- 
ing that he would never have made such a mess 
of things if he had gone out to try his fortune, 
and after a while he went to his father and 
said, 

‘Father, I am sure I could do better in the 
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world than my brother did. Won’t you let me 
go and try my luck?’ 

The father tried in every way to persuade him 
to stay at home, but he was bent upon going, and 
finally the father said, 

“Go, then, if you must; but remember that 
your brother has shamed us enough, and do not 
bring any more disgrace upon us.’ 

To make a long story short, the second brother 
fared much as did the first, and behaved quite as 
badly. He refused the beggar a piece of his cake 
and threatened to strike him; he threw stones at 
the birds; and in his service he was just as lazy 
and unfaithful as the older son had been. 

On the very day that his year was up, he hur- 
ried away to his master the instant that the sun 
had touched the noon mark. ‘Master,’ he said, 
“it was a year ago to-day, just at noon, when I 
came into your service, and now I have come for 
the wages that you promised me.’ 

‘You shall have all that you have earned,’ said 
his master. So they went to the room where the 
three bags of coins stood. ‘Take the one that you 
think you have earned,’ the master said, ‘but 
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unless your service has been true and faithful, 
the money will do you no good.’ 

The second son was a little less bold than his 
older brother. He knew well that he had neg- 
lected the sheep and had given poor service, and 
he was afraid to choose the bag of gold; but he 
thought that perhaps he might venture to take 
the silver; so he laid his hand on the second bag 
and said, ‘I will take this.’ The old man shook his 
head a little sadly, but the boy lifted the bag to 
his shoulder and went away as fast as ever he 
could lest his master should come after him and 
take it away. 

When he reached his home, he dropped the bag 
at the threshold and called, 

‘Father, mother, come and see! I shan’t have 
to toil any more, for I have brought home a great 
bag of silver.’ He dragged the bag into the room 
and opened it, but nothing except sand was to be 
seen. 

*Didn’t I say that you would be sure to get into 
trouble?’ cried the father angrily. ‘The next 
thing the constable will be after you for stealing 
a bag of silver and changing it for sand.’ The 
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boy thought of his master’s last words, the beg- 
garman, the little birds, and his own poor service, 
and could not say one word. 

It was not long before the youngest son went 
to his father and said, | 

‘Father, I want to go and try my luck in the 
world.’ 

‘Foolish boy,’ said the father. ‘What do you 
suppose you can do, when your brothers failed? 
Do you think a weak, useless little thing like you 
can do anything at all? You couldn’t lift a bag of 
money if it was given to you. There would be 
only still more disgrace brought upon us. Stay 
at home and behave yourself.’ 

The boy felt so hurt that he almost wanted to 
cry; but he was a brave little fellow, and he did 
not give up. He pleaded with his father again 
and again, and at last the father said impatiently, 

“Well, then, go if you must, and good riddance 
to you.’ 

The mother baked a big pancake for him, and 
early the next morning he set out on his journey. 
Maybe there was only one path from the cottage 
into the world, and maybe this was only one of 
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the queer things that happened so often in those 
days, but the fact is that when he reached the 
rock where his brothers had sat down to rest, he, 
too, was tired, and he sat down in just the same 
place. | 

The beggarman seems to have spent his time 
wandering about that part of the world, for he 
came up through the trees just then and said, 

“God’s peace to you!’ 

‘And to you also!’ the boy responded, as was 
the custom. 

‘I am very hungry,’ said the old man. ‘I have 
had nothing to eat since yesterday. Could you 
spare me just a morsel of your cake?’ 

“Why not?’ the boy questioned heartily. ‘It is 
a big cake, and I can give you half of it just as 
well as not. Come and sit down on the rock be- 
side me, and we will have dinner together.’ 

So they sat and ate and the sun shone warmly 
down through the trees. Little birds came and 
picked up the crumbs, so glad to get them that 
the boy broke half of his piece of cake, crumbled 
it, and scattered it on the ground for them. They 
did not seem the least bit afraid of him, but came 
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close to the rock to eat the crumbs, and then 
looked up in his face and sang their little songs 
as if they were thanking him for being so kind to 
them. At length he said good-bye to the old man 
and took up his knapsack to go, but the man 
said, ‘Wait a moment. I have something that 
maybe you will find a use for,’ and he took from 
his bag a little pipe such as shepherds used to 
play on and gave it to him with a ‘God bless 
you. The little birds sang, ‘You will have your 
reward. You'll have your reward. Thank you. 
Thank you.’ 

The boy was not sad any longer. He went on 
happily for a little way; and when he came to the 
stile, there stood the same old man who had taken 
the older brothers into his service. 

“Where are you going, my boy?’ he asked. 

‘I want to find a place to work,’ the boy re- 
plied. 

‘I myself want a boy who will be faithful and 
honest,’ said the man, ‘and care well for my 
sheep. I want my sheep not only to be well 
fed, but to feel happy. If you will come to me 
for a year and give me good service, I will pay 
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you at the end of the year whatever you have 
earned.’ 

‘I will come gladly,’ the boy replied, for he 
liked the pleasant face of the man and his kind 
way of speaking of his sheep. 

Then began the boy’s life as a shepherd, and it 
was a happy life for the sheep as well as for him. 
He gave them plenty of water when they were 
thirsty; he looked for the places where the grass 
was richest and sweetest; and if any one of them 
strayed away, he and the faithful dogs went in 
search of it; and when they had found it, they 
brought it safely home. 

Then, when the sheep had had plenty to eat 
and were lying on the turf in the warm sunshine, 
the boy would sit down among them and the 
dogs would come and lay their heads on his knee. 
He would take out the pipe from his pocket and 
play so sweetly that the little birds stopped 
gathering moss for their nests and perched on 
the lowest boughs of the trees and listened to his 
music. The sheep lay quietly, and the dogs 
gazed up into his face with their honest, trustful 
eyes and did not run about barking as so many 
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dogs do for play. When the twilight came, the 
sheep were all put into the fold and shut up safely 
for the night. | 

So the days went on, and the boy was so happy 
that when his master called him and said, 

‘Do you know that your year is out, and that 
it is time for me to pay you your wages?’ he was 
much surprised. He had come to love the dogs 
and the birds and the sheep, and he would will- 
ingly have stayed another year in the service of 
his kind master; but he thought of his father and 
mother and of how much his wages would help 
them, and he knew that he ought to go home. 
The master said kindly, 

“You have been faithful in serving me. You 
were good to the beggarman, and you have been 
kind to the sheep and the dogs and the birds. 
My sheep are well fed and quiet and happy. 
Come with me and I will give you your wages.’ 

So the master led the boy into the room where 
the three bags stood. 

‘Take your choice, my boy,’ he said kindly. 

The boy had had so happy a time the year 
through that he did not feel as if he ought to be 
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paid for it; but finally he laid his hand on the bag 
of copper coins and said, 

‘I thank you gratefully, and I will take this 
one, though I do not think I have earned it.’ 

The old man laid his hand affectionately on 
the boy’s shoulder and said, 

“You shall have it, my dear boy, and the other 
two into the bargain. I know that you want to 
see your home again, so good-bye. I will send a 
wagon after you with the three bags.’ 

The boy said good-bye, but he was winking 
fast to keep the tears back, for he had come to be 
very fond of his good master. Then he took up 
his walking stick and went down the path that 
led toward his home. 

It was not long before he came to the rock 
where he and the beggarman and the little birds 
had eaten their dinner together, and there he 
stopped to look around and rest awhile. He was 
not hungry now, so he took the pipe out of his 
knapsack and began to play. He played softly, 
but the birds heard the music, and they all 
chimed in joyfully. Then he went on farther, 
and before long he was at home. 
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He told his father and mother and the two 
brothers all about his year herding the sheep, 
about the little birds and the faithful dogs and 
the master who had been so good to him. 

‘If he was so good, where are your wages?’ 
asked the oldest son; and then he told them of the 
three bags of coins that were to follow him in a 
wagon. 

‘That’s a good tale to tell,’ said the middle 
brother sneeringly. ‘Any one can make up a 
thing like that. Ill believe you when I see the 
coins. My brother and I brought home bags of 
sand at least, but you have brought nothing 
at all except this fairy-story nonsense about a 
wagon full of money.’ 

The boy believed that his master would do 
just what he had promised, but he did not get 
angry with his brothers. Indeed, there was 
hardly time to get angry, for at that very mo- 
ment the sound of a wagon was heard. The 
mother dropped her knitting; one brother tipped 
over his chair; the other slipped and fell flat on 
the floor; the father knocked down the shovel 
and the tongs; and the gray cat ran for her life; 
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as they all jumped up and hurried to the door to 
see what was coming. There stood a wagon, in- 
deed, but rolling along all by itself, for no one 
was in it. The horses turned around as carefully 
as if they had the best of drivers, and it backed 
up to the cottage door. The tailboard dropped, 
though no one touched it, and there were the 
three bags. They slid out and fell on the door- 
step, all by themselves. There was a little hole 
in one of them, and they could all see the shining 
yellow gold. 

‘There’s something written on the wagon in 
big letters,’ said the mother. She was almost too 
dazed to read it, but among them they made out 
that it said, 

‘The old man sends horses and wagon and 
three bags of money to his shepherd boy, who 
first gave him food, then cared for his sheep, 
loved his dogs, and took tender pity on his be- 
loved birds.’ 

The boy now had more money than he could 
spend in a hundred years. He helped everybody 
who was in need, and he did everything that he 
could to make his own family comfortable. In- 
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deed, he was so busy caring for them that he 
entirely forgot all the unkindness that they had 
shown him. After a while he married and had 
some boys of his own. When the time came that 
they wanted to go out into the world and try 
their luck, he went with them up the winding 
path to the place where he and the ‘beggarman’ 
had first met. Then they sat down together on 
the big rock and he told them the story of his 
own going out into the world to seek his fortune. 


THE WOMAN WHO HAD WHAT 
SHE WANTED 


Tuey lived in a tiny cottage, the goodman and 
his goodwife, on the lonely shores of the North 
Sea. The cottage was built of great rough field 
stones, and any pieces of rock, large or small, 
that had one smooth side. The two had almost 
quarreled over those rocks, for it was really quite 
a question with them whether the smooth side 
should be out or in. 

‘It ought to be in,’ declared the goodman, 
‘for you will be in the house most of the day, 
and it must look nice for you.’ 

‘No,’ said the pretty young girl who was soon 
to become his goodwife. ‘It ought to be out, so 
that when you are coming in from the fishing, 
the sun will shine upon it and you will remember 
that the warm fire and I are waiting for you.’ 

‘But I’d think of that anyway,’ he said with a 
look into her eyes that would have warmed two 
or three cottages. 
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*“There’s one thing more to consider,’ said the 
young girl. ‘We are alone on the shore now, but 
it may be that some day there will be neighbors, 
and we shall want our cottage to look as well as 
theirs.’ 

At last they decided that they would put the 
smooth side out to please the wife; and that, to 
please the husband they would make the house 
bright and cheery by putting in two windows 
instead of one, as they had thought of. doing. 

It was not long before the little home was 
standing beside the sea. Its walls were so low 
that it looked as if it was growing up out of the 
ground. The roof was thatched. There was a 
heavy door that could be so firmly shut as to keep 
out even the wildest of the storm winds. For 
each of the two rooms there was a window of 
sixteen little panes, and the window in the 
kitchen was set so that the wife could look out 
toward the sea. 

Near one end of the house were two long and 
stout poles that were driven firmly into the 
ground. There was a crotch at the top of each, 
and in these two crotches lay another pole. 
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Here the nets were spread to dry after the day’s 
fishing was done. 

In some furious storm, perhaps hundreds or 
thousands of years before, several great boulders 
had been scattered over the point of land on 
which the house stood. They were too heavy to 
be easily moved, and they were, indeed, too beau- 
tiful for any one to wish to move them, for all 
about them grew wild-flowers of blue and white 
and scarlet and yellow, some standing tall 
enough to peer in friendly fashion into the end 
window of the little gray house and watch the 
young wife carrying on her simple housekeeping. 

Every morning when it was not too stormy, 
the goodman went out in his little boat. Far 
out toward the horizon line the goodwife could 
catch glimpses of his white sail; and as he 
turned to come back, he could see the sun shining 
on the window of his home. He knew that, even 
though he could not see her, the goodwife was 
watching to see him safely over the bar, for there, 
unless the tide was just right, the water was 
sometimes a little rough. 

As the years passed, he was not often alone at 
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the bar, for other fishermen had built their cot- 
tages on the point. They were a contented peo- 
ple, but none of them were happier than the 
goodman and his goodwife. 

One night, when the supper had been eaten 
and the dishes washed and the children were 
asleep, the two sat before the fireplace to have 
a little talk together, as they often did before 
they went to bed. 

‘My net was caught to-day in such a heavy 
mass of yellow seaweed that I was almost afraid 
I could never —’ 

But the goodwife suddenly jumped up from 
her chair and said, 

‘Goodman, did I ever do such a thing before in 
all my life? Here it is Friday night, and I’ve 
quite forgotten to set my bread to rise. Sit you 
by the fireplace, and I’ll be back in the wink of a 
cat’s eye,’ and off she ran to busy herself at the 
other end of the kitchen. 

The fire was warm and the fisherman was tired, 
and in a very little more than no time at all his 
head was nodding and he was fast asleep. When 
the goodwife came back, she sat down beside 
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him, and in very little more than no time at all 
she, too, was fast asleep. There those two good 
people sat. Whether the goodwife dreamed or 
not, I do not know; but this is what the fisher- 
man dreamed: 

One day a fisherman cast his net as usual, but 
when he tried to draw it, he found it so heavy 
that he could hardly pull it in. ‘And there isn’t 
a single thing in it,’ he said to himself in surprise. 
Then he looked again, and down in one corner 
was a very tiny fish. It shone like the sun on the 
water; and no wonder, for the closer the fisher- 
man came to it, the more like pure glittering gold 
it seemed. 

That was a marvel sure enough, but as the 
fisherman stood staring at it, an even greater 
marvel appeared, for the little golden fish began 
to talk. 

‘Please, good fisherman,’ it said, ‘won’t you 
let me go back into the sea again? If you only 
will, I'll do anything for you that you choose to 
ask.’ 

Never before had the fisherman heard a fish 
talk, but he spoke up bravely and replied, 
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“You are so tiny, little fish, that I am afraid 
you would have to grow for a hundred years at 
least before you would be big enough to do any- 
thing for a big stout fellow like me. But you 
shall go free all the same’; and he dropped the 
little goldfish gently back into the water. 

When the fisherman came home, his wife 
asked, 

‘What did you catch to-day?’ 

‘Only a wee bit of a goldfish,’ he replied. ‘The 
little thing begged so prettily that I would let it 
go back into the sea. “Do, please, let me go back 
into the ocean again,” it pleaded, “‘and I will give 
you anything that you want.” ’ 

‘And what did you choose?’ the wife demanded 
eagerly. 

‘Why, I couldn’t make such a little creature 
as that pay me for letting him go back to his own 
home, so I dropped it into the water as gently as 
I could.’ 

“Well, you certainly are a simpleton,’ cried his 
wife. ‘You had the luck of your life right there in 
your hand, and you dropped it back again into 
the water! You didn’t even know good luck 
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when you saw it. You are the stupidest man I 
ever saw!’ She was so angry that from morning 
till night and from night till morning she gave 
the poor man no peace. When the roof began to 
leak, she demanded, ‘Why don’t you go and ask 
the fish to make us a whole one?’ When her 
shoes gave out, she grumbled, ‘I might have had 
a new pair every month in the year if you had 
only had the wit of a codfish.’ One morning she 
said crossly, 

‘There isn’t a crust of bread in the house. You 
are so afraid of asking anything of that fish of 
yours; but you might at least ask it for a loaf of 
bread. It would have been glad enough to give 
you a bushel of pearls if you had only had the 
sense to ask for them.’ 

So it was that she tormented the man until in 
utter despair and weariness he went down to the 
shore and cried, 

‘Little goldfish, little goldfish, will you please 
come to me?’ 

The little fish came and asked, 

“What does my kind friend ask of me?’ 

‘Nothing at all for myself,’ answered the fisher- 
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man, “but my wife has sent me to beg for a bit of 
bread.’ 

“You shall have it,’ said the goldfish promptly. 
“You shall have more bread than you ever saw 
before.’ 

The fisherman went home, and as he opened 
the door, he asked, 

‘Is there any bread in the house?’ 

“There’s bread enough,’ said the wife pet- 
tishly, “but people need other things than bread. 
Here’s my washtub come apart; the bottom ‘is 
almost out of it, and how I am ever to do the 
washing is more than I know. Go straight back 
to that fish and tell it to give you a new wash- 
tub.’ 

The man was not at all willing to ask another 
favor so soon, but his wife scolded so long that at 
last he started again for the shore. 

‘Goldfish, goldfish,’ he cried. ‘Won’t you 
please come to me just once more?’ 

There was a little splash in the water and the 
goldfish appeared. 

‘What shall I do for you, my good friend?’ it 
asked. 
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“The washtub is broken, and my wife told me © 
to come to you and ask for a new one,’ said the 
poor man, looking very much ashamed. 

‘That is all right,’ said the fish. ‘Go home, 
and you will find one there waiting for you.’ 

The man thanked the kind goldfish, and 
started for home. ‘She will surely be satisfied 
now, he said to himself; but before the door was 
fairly open, he heard her saying peevishly, 

‘There’s no sense in having a new tub, if we 
haven’t a house fit to hold it. I won’t live in this 
old hut any longer. You must just go and tell 
that goldfish of yours that the house is tumbling 
down about our ears, and it must give us a new 
one.’ 

Very unwillingly the man went and called the 
goldfish. 

‘My wife declares that she won’t live in our 
old house any more, and that you must give us 
a new one,’ said the fisherman, hanging his head 
with shame, and speaking in a low and humble 
voice. 

‘You shall have it,’ said the goldfish cordially. 
“You let me go back to my home, and now you 
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shall go back to yours, and find it just such a 
home as you will like.’ 

The fisherman went slowly back to his home. 
He was still hanging his head, and so he did not 
see what had been done until he was at the very 
gate. He put up his hand to turn the stile, then 
he stared, for there was no stile, but instead a 
large, handsome gate of wrought iron. On the 
inner side of the gate was a wide pathway leading 
up to the house. And such a house! It was 
broad and roomy, with piazzas and great win- 
dows, any one of them as large as all the windows 
in the old house put together. All around the 
house was a beautiful garden of fruits and 
flowers. 

The fisherman gazed at the big door in the 
front of the house, then shook his head. He could 
not really believe that this was where his own 
home had stood. He had seen a little narrow 
door at the back of the house, and he thought he 
would knock at that and ask who lived there. 
He was just turning toward it when he heard his 
wife’s voice. The front door was open now, and 
there stood his wife. 
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‘I never saw any one so slow,’ she cried. ‘I 
thought you would never come.’ 

‘And are we to live in this beautiful house?’ 
asked the fisherman in a tone of awe. 

His wife laughed. ‘I suppose you think you 
have done a wonderful thing to get a new house 
from the fish,’ she said. ‘I tell you, you have not 
sense enough to know how to use your good for- 
tune. If it was not for me, you would be still liv- 
ing in that wretched little hovel where there was 
not room enough to turn around without hitting 
your elbows.’ 

‘I wish I was, I wish I was!’ the fisherman 
murmured to himself. 

He followed his wife into the new house and sat 
down in a deeply cushioned armchair, as she 
bade him; but he jumped up again, for he had 
sunk so far down into the cushion that he was 
afraid the chair had no bottom and would let him 
through to the floor. There were heavy curtains, 
and the room was not very light, and when the 
poor, bewildered man attempted to make his 
way among all the strange new things, he stum- 


bled and almost fell. 
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His wife laughed scornfully. ‘Any one would 
know that you were born in a fisherman’s hut,’ 
she said, ‘and the fates know what would become 
of you if you had no wife to lead the way and tell 
you what to do. Now I suppose you haven’t the 
slightest idea of what I am going to do, have 
you?’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ said the fisherman humbly. 

The wife tossed her head and laughed. ‘T’ll 
tell you,’ she said. ‘We have a house, and it 
would never enter your head that we need any- 
thing else. You haven’t wit enough to see that 
we are not the kind of people to live in a house 
like this.’ 

‘No, indeed, we are not,’ said the fisherman. 

‘And so,’ his wife went on, ‘the only thing to 
do is to make us the right kind. This fish of yours 
can do anything, and one thing is as easy for him 
as another. I am tired of being just a simple 
country woman, and —’ 

‘But how —what—what do you mean? 
What are you going to do?’ stammered the fisher- 
man. 

‘7’m not going to do anything,’ said the lady 
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of the new house, “but you are going to do some- 
thing. You are going straight to that fish, and you 
are going to tell it that your wife is tired of being 
nobody but the wife of a fisherman, and that she 
wants it to make her a princess, so that all the 
fine folk of the land will bow themselves down 
before her. Now go.’ 

The poor man did not dare to disobey, so he 
went to the goldfish once more and told what his 
wife wanted. 

‘She shall have her wish,’ said the goldfish; 
and when the fisherman returned to the house, 
behold, it had become a magnificent mansion. 
The kitchen was full of cooks. The stable was 
full of highly bred horses and elegant carriages. 
Servants to care for the rooms and the people 
were everywhere. 

The fisherman wandered about from one room 
to another, from piazza to balcony and to porch, 
and at last, on a beautiful piazza with vines run- 
ning over it he saw his wife. He slipped behind 
the door and stared at her in amazement. She 
was dressed in a gown of the heaviest, richest bro- 
cade of purple and silver. On her head she wore 
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a purple velvet headdress, and from this two tall 
white ostrich feathers stood straight up, bobbing 
and swaying as she nodded or shook her head. 
She held a fan in her hand, and she was having 
a fine time giving orders to her servants. Some 
of them were dressed so handsomely that the 
fisherman thought they must be great lords and 
ladies; but they stood meekly before her, await- 
ing her commands. 

The humble fisherman was fairly dazzled. He 
had on wooden shoes, coarse yarn stockings, and 
a queer sort of striped jacket. His hair looked as 
if it had never been combed. With his knit cap 
crushed in his hands he stepped over the thresh- 
old and stood before her. Surely, he could not 
call so elegant a lady ‘Goodwife’! What should 
he say? At length he stammered, 

*‘Good-day, my woman.’ 

The princess tossed her head with its headdress 
and feathers higher than ever and exclaimed, 

‘Did any one ever hear the like? This block- 
head of a fisherman calls me ‘‘his woman,” me, 
who am a princess! Stand over there with the 
rest of the servants,’ she commanded, ‘until I 
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give you your orders. You are to be gate-keeper, 
and you are to get a broom and sweep the court- 
yard. See that you keep it clean, or it will be the 
worse for you.’ 

The poor man had a hard time of it. He had 
to eat in the kitchen and sleep on a heap of straw 
in the stable. The courtyard was so large that, 
try his best, he could hardly sweep it in a day, 
even if he worked from morning till night. 

This kind of life lasted for some time, for the 
woman thought it was delightful to be a princess; 
but at last she was tired of even this. She called 
one of her servants and said, 

‘Go and tell the fellow who sweeps the court- 
yard that he is to come to me.’ 

He came, trembling and afraid, lest she should 
order him to go to the goldfish again. He had 
good reason to fear, for no sooner had he ap- 
peared before her than she said, 

“You are to go to the goldfish and tell it that I 
am tired of being a princess. A princess really 
has very little power, and he must make me a 
queen.’ 

The poor fisherman tried as far as he dared to 
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beg off, but she would not hear a word from him; 
and he went again to the goldfish, trembling with 
fear lest he should be punished for his wife’s 
greediness and his own audacity. 

The fish said gravely, ‘She shall have her wish,’ 
and when the fisherman came back to the hand- 
some house, the house was gone, and in its place 
stood a palace of solid gold. Banners floated 
from its towers. Sentinels marched back and 
forth before the gates. High walls surrounded it. 
Before it lay a great park, and behind it stretched 
a wide green field, a training ground, and here 
were tents and standards and men in armor. 
The soldiers went through their drill, and the 
thousands of men cheered for their queen, who 
ruled the whole country. 

The humble fisherman did not dare to try to 
enter the palace gate lest the sentinels thrust him 
through with their swords. He climbed up on a 
little hill across the way and from there to the 
roof of a house. Then he slipped behind a chim- 
ney and gazed and gazed. 

The following day he managed to get a little 
hut not far from the gate, and from there he 
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watched all that was going on about the palace. 
Through a tiny crack in the wall he could see the 
queen and look upon all her glory. He began to 
hope that at last she really was satisfied and 
pleased. 

Almost a year passed, when one bright sunny 
afternoon, as he sat peering through this little 
crack, he saw her setting out on a walk through 
the park. She came so near that he could hear 
her words. She spoke to one of her attendants 
and said, 

“Wherever I go, there is always a fisherman 
fellow hanging around who insists that I am his 
wife. Go and look for him till you find him, even 
if you have to hunt the country over.’ 

‘She'll send me to the goldfish, she will,’ the 
poor frightened man whispered to himself, while 
his teeth chattered from fear. He ran off at full 
speed, or as near full speed as his heavy shoes 
would permit. He was really running for his life, 
for he had no doubt that if he asked anything 
more, even the grateful and generous goldfish 
would be angry enough to kill him. 

He ran around corners and between houses, 
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He slipped down into cellars and swung himself 
up on roofs. He waded in brooks and he climbed 
up tall trees. He lay down in ditches and he 
rolled over hedges. He splashed through puddles 
and he half hid himself in the cloud of dust 
tossed up by his big wooden shoes. He slept in a 
haycock, and he crowded himself through a little 
hole at the corner of a barn — and just inside the 
barn the queen’s officers were waiting for him. 

He was taken back to the palace and brought 
before the queen. ‘You're ready enough to come 
when no one wants you,’ she said, ‘but when I 
have something for you to do, you try your best 
to get out of sight. I have been a queen long 
enough. I want —’ 

Then the poor man fell down on his knees and 
begged and pleaded not to be sent back to the 
goldfish. 

“You deserve to go because you and your gold- 
fish too are such simpletons,’ said the queen. 
“Why don’t you give me something that will 
satisfy me? You don’t give me anything that I 
am not tired of in just no time at all. I am tired 
of ruling people; I'd rather rule fish. Go and tell 
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your goldfish that it must give me power over 
all ponds, all rivers, all seas, all oceans, and all 
fish.’ 

The fisherman stood trembling, for what fish 
would ever grant such a request as that? 

‘I — I —I—’ he stammered. His wife cried, 

‘If you don’t start, I'll set the army on you,’ 
and he started. 

When the frightened man reached the shore, 
he called the goldfish once, twice, thrice, but no 
goldfish appeared. The wind blew and the storm 
clouds drove across the sky. The sea grew dark 
and wild, but at last through the blackness the 
man could see the gleam of the goldfish. 

‘What will you have?’ the fish asked; and the 
fisherman answered in a thin, faltering voice, 

‘My wife is tired of being a queen, and now 
she wants to have power over all ponds, all rivers, 
all seas, all oceans, and all fish.’ 

There was dead silence for a moment. Then 
came a heavy crash. It was not the skies falling. 
It was only the poker tumbling down on the 
hearth, but the noise aroused from his dream the 
real fisherman who lived on the point. He was 
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not more than half awake, but he heard his wife 
moving about, and before his eyes were fairly 
open, he asked sleepily, 

‘Are you my goodwife, or are you a queen?’ 

“A queen!’ exclaimed his goodwife merrily. “I 
wouldn’t be a queen for anything in the world. 
Who would knit the stockings and cook the food 
for you and the youngsters, and keep the cottage 
clean and bright, while all the great folk were 
making their bows and courtesies? You're asleep 
still, goodman.’ | 

‘No, no, goodwife, I’m awake, and I was never 
so glad of it in all my life.’ 


THE WISHING RING 


ONCE upon a time there was a boy who was al- 
ways losing things. In the winter he lost his 
mittens, his cap, his sled, and his snowshoes. In 
the summer he lost his marbles, his ball, and his 
bow and arrows. His kite broke its string and 
sailed away over the mountains. His jackknife 
slipped through a hole in his pocket and fell into 
the river. His head — well, he did not lose that, 
but it would surely have gone if it had not been 
so well fastened on. 

As he grew older, things were not so very much 
better. His best suit of clothes was stolen be- 
cause he forgot to lock the door. His house blew 
over in a storm because he neglected to give it 
any underpinning. His uncle left him £1000, 
and he lost that because he dropped the will into 
the fire. 

Now if one is losing some of his things every 
day, then, unless he has a very, very great num- 
ber of them, the time will surely come when he 
has not many left. This is what happened to Jan 
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when he was a middle-aged man, for he had just 
two things left. One was a cock, and the other 
was a brass ring that had lost its stone. He 
couldn’t sell the ring, because it was not worth 
buying, but he could sell the cock; and this he 
must do if he did not wish to starve. So he 
started for the market with it under his arm. | 

On his way he met two trolls, mischievous 
creatures who delighted in doing harm to other 
people. They wore long cloaks, and pointed hats 
which they pulled down over their eyes. They 
had stout canes, and one of them had a long, 
straggling white beard. Jan had seen trolls be- 
fore and he had good reason for not being fond of 
them, but he was not frightened, not even when 
he noticed that they were looking closely at him 
and his cock. 

They whispered a little, then one of them 
asked, 

“What are you doing with that cock?’ 

‘Carrying it,’ Jan replied shortly. 

‘How far are you going to carry it?’ 

‘Until I set it down.’ 

“When will that be?’ 
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“When I am not carrying it any longer.’ 

“Are you going to sell it?’ 

‘If I don’t give it away or keep it.’ 

The two trolls whispered together again. Then 
one walked on and the other came back to Jan 
and said, 

“You want to sell a cock, and I want to buy 
one. What’s the use in quarreling. What will 
you sell it for?’ 

‘A silver shilling,’ Jan replied, ‘if it is a good 
one.’ 

‘Here it is,’ said the troll, taking it out of his 
pocket. ‘That is, here is one shilling, and if you 
will carry it home for me, I'll give you another. 
You can go into the silversmith’s and ask whether 
it is good.’ 

Jan agreed, and the two trolls walked on, Jan 
following them with the cock still under his arm. 

One troll took the arm of the other, and they 
began to talk together in the queer kind of gib- 
berish that trolls use. They were so sure that 
Jan could not understand them that they did not 
take the trouble to speak softly. 

“Who would have thought,’ said one of the 
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trolls, ‘that after searching the whole world over, 
we should find the cock with the lucky stone in 
his head right here in the road? Our fortune is 
made, brother troll.’ 

“Maybe it is,’ replied the other, ‘but on the 
other hand, maybe it isn’t. We’ve got to wring 
_ that cock’s neck and get the stone out and put 
it into a ring before we can be sure of it.’ 

‘That stupid lout behind us is walking a little 
nearer, said one troll. 

‘What of it,’ said the other. ‘He can’t under- 
stand.’ 

Queerly enough, however, the ‘stupid lout’ 
had been stolen by a troll when he was a boy and 
kept for a whole year, and when at last he got 
free, he could understand the troll talk as well 
as the two trolls themselves. He had heard every 
word of their chatter, and he made up his mind 
that his cock was not for sale. 

Before long, Jan let the trolls get a little ahead, 
and when they came to a narrow, winding way, 
he slipped round a corner and was out of sight 
before they even dreamed of missing him. 

You can guess that he went home the shortest 
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way and that he killed the cock on the instant. 
In the head there really was a stone not at all 
like any that he had ever seen before. It was red 
at one end, green at the other, and clear as crys- 
tal in the middle. He pinched it into his old 
brass ring that had lost its bit of red glass. ‘I 
have all my fortune in one hand,’ he said as he 
slipped the ring on to his finger. ‘I wonder what 
the trolls will say when they find me gone —I 
mean when they don’t find me anywhere. How 
strange it would be if this should prove to be a 
wishing ring. I mean to try it anyway.’ 

‘I wish I was nineteen years old,’ he said 
aloud; and before his words were really out of his 
mouth, he had his wish. He could feel the blood 
flowing hotly through his veins. His legs were 
now so strong and springy that he wished there 
was some music so he could dance. His eyes were 
clear and bright. His gray hair had turned back 
to a beautiful golden brown. His teeth suddenly 
became white and strong, and his ragged beard 
was soft and thick, for he had really become the 
young man that he once had been. 

Even without any music, he was so happy that 
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he could not keep from dancing. His cottage was 
old and shattered, and it is a wonder that it did 
not tumble down. Indeed, the floor did shake 
and quiver so that Jan thought it was safer to 
keep still. ‘But why don’t I have a new house?’ 
he said to himself, and he called aloud, ‘Id like 
to have a splendid palace, and then I want a 
beautiful princess for my wife.’ 

He did not have to send for even one carpen- 
ter, for in an instant he found himself in a more 
magnificent palace than he had ever dreamed of. 
The floors were of marble, the walls glittered with 
rubies and emeralds and diamonds, and the pil- 
lars were of gold and silver. A long table was 
loaded with the greatest delicacies from faraway 
lands. Servants stood ready to obey his orders. 
There were coaches and horses, and in short, 
everything was so rich and splendid that the 
moment the king of the country saw it, he said to 
himself, ‘Surely, the man who owns this palace 
will be a good husband for my daughter.’ 

Now there is just one thing that even a troll 
cannot do, and that is to hurry up a wedding 
when the bride does not choose, and Jan really 
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had to wait a month for his princess. When he 
once had her, however, they were very happy. 
The world went their way, and they couldn’t 
keep on wishing because there really wasn’t any- 
thing left to wish for. 

But trolls do not give up easily. The two whom 
we have already met had no idea of failing to get 
the lucky stone by some means. They thought 
and schemed for a whole month, and at last they 
made a plan by which they hoped they could get 
possession of the stone. 

‘You look more like a merchant than I do,’ 
said the younger troll. ‘She will never think of 
doubting a man with such a long white grand- 
fatherly beard.’ 

‘Then you must dress like a porter,’ declared 
the older one. ‘You will have to carry the bags 
while I talk with the pretty young princess.’ 

The two evil creatures laughed wickedly to- 
gether over their plan. They packed some great 
bags, and then they went to the new palace and 
asked boldly for the princess. 

‘She will have nothing to do with such fellows 
as you are,’ declared the porter at the gate. 
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“Won’t she?’ queried the ‘merchant’ with an 
ugly leer. “Let me tell you, young man, that you 
will be the sorriest gawk in the land if you keep 
me out. I have treasures to sell such as were 
never seen in this country before. What do you 
think your lady will say to you if the wife of the 
count buys all these wonderful things and she 
gets not one? I wouldn’t give much for your 
chance of holding your place. Will you send 
word to your lady or won’t you?’ 

‘I suppose I can,’ muttered the porter sulk- 
ily. He sent the assistant porter to the prin- 
cess, and very soon she sent word back that the 
merchants were to come to the blue and silver 
waiting-room. 

When the bags were opened, such a display as 
there was! There were jewels —rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, amethysts, and other stones of all the 
colors of the rainbow. There were silks of as 
many colors as the stones. There were plumes 
and bracelets and necklaces and rings, the dainti- 
est little slippers that were ever seen, and a per- 
fect fit, every pair of them, for the little feet of 
the princess. She bought and bought, and when 
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the troll began to pack up his goods, he found 
that there were very few left to pack. 

‘But you haven’t opened that bag over in the 
corner,’ said the princess. ‘What is in that?’ _ 

‘Pardon me, princess,’ the troll replied, “I will 
own that it contains our greatest treasures; but 
you have bought so generously that I thought 
it might be better to carry this to the wife of the 
count.’ He had his hand on the latch and the 
door half open as he spoke. ‘I say good-day most 
respectfully,’ he added with a low bow. 

“Indeed, you do not,’ declared the princess, 
her eyes snapping. ‘I want that more than any- 
thing else, I am sure I do. What is it? Come 
back and show it to me.’ 

The troll came back, but apparently rather un- 
willingly, and slowly opened the other bag. The 
princess gazed eagerly while he took out a superb 
doll. 

‘It is very pretty,’ she said in a disappointed 
tone, ‘and it has a handsome dress, but that is a 
gift for a child. I do not care for it.’ 

‘Then I will pack it up and take it away,’ said 
the troll; ‘but perhaps I should do you a wrong 
not to show you first what it can do.’ 
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‘Oh, can it do anything?’ cried the princess, 
becoming interested. 

‘Certainly it can,’ said the troll. ‘Did you 
think I would bring you a doll that was nothing 
but a doll? Let me show you what it can do. It 
is the most marvelous doll in the world.’ 

Then he showed her what the doll could do. 
Every one would have to admit that it was a 
marvel, for it could walk and dance and courtesy 
and sing. It could sew up a silken seam and knit 
and do no end of other things, and when it 
climbed up into the princess’s lap and put its 
little dimpled arms around her neck, she could 
not for a moment think of giving it up. 

“How much is it?’ she asked. 

‘It is — but pardon me for a moment. My 
man here wishes me to read a little paper that I 
had overlooked.’ The troll read, talked in a low 
tone with the porter, and then turned to the 
princess looking much grieved and mortified. 

‘I am indeed ashamed,’ he said. ‘I have had 
the doll so long that I had almost forgotten that 
it was not my own to deal with as I chose. It be- 
longs to the queen of Nirgendvo. Once upon a 
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time, many years ago, she saw a peculiar ring. 
It was of brass and had an odd stone in it, green 
at one end, red at the other, and clear as crystal 
in the middle. The queen saw it only this once, 
and she is bent upon having one just like it. If 
by chance you should know who has such a ring 
and could even let me look at it for a minute or 
two, I could be sure of its pattern, and I know the 
queen would be glad to give you the doll for the 
favor.’ 

The troll had hardly finished his words before 
the princess was at her husband’s side with her 
arm around his neck, asking him to let her take 
his ring for just a minute. He did not like to let 
it go out of his sight, but neither did he like to 
refuse his beloved princess; so he put it on her 
finger, and went on talking to the king, and she 
ran downstairs to the blue and silver reception- 
room. She had meant to be very, very careful 
of it, but when the troll held out his hand, she 
laid the ring in it without a thought. 

And then happened just what any one who 
knew trolls would have expected to happen, for 
suddenly the room was full of a dark, angry mist, 
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and when it was gone, they were gone with it, 
and the frightened princess lay fainting in the 
middle of the floor. 

The trolls ran and ran and ran and did not 
stop even to make a wish until they were in the 
midst of a dark, deep forest. They laughed and 
laughed until they were so tired that they had to 
lean against the trees. 

‘Let’s wish something,’ said the older troll. 
‘Here’s my first wish,’ and he said maliciously, 

“I wish that the king’s son-in-law may become 
an old, old man.’ 

The son-in-law was just then talking with the 
king. All in a moment his strength vanished, his 
hair became thin and gray, his forehead full of 
wrinkles, his eyebrows coarse and bristling, his 
eyes bleared, his cheeks shrunken, his mouth 
toothless, and his beard harsh and matted. His 
legs trembled with weakness, and his handsome 
clothes were changed to rags and tatters. The 
king was astounded to find a man who was 
plainly a beggar sitting beside him, and he or- 
dered the guards to send him away. 

The king’s son-in-law had no idea how this had 
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come about. He was not much troubled, how- 
ever, for he knew that all he would have to do 
was to wish himself young again, and the ring 
would do the rest. But where was the ring? At 
first he could not think, but soon he remembered 
putting it on the finger of his wife. When it was 
dark, he went to her room and whispered the 
whole sad story to her. The princess saw how 
the false merchants had imposed upon her, and 
how, for the sake of a doll, she had brought such 
misfortune upon her husband. For three long 
hours they wailed over the calamity; then the 
husband took heart and vowed that he would 
roam the world over until he had recovered his 
ring. He put on an old mantle, thrust his feet 
into a pair of wooden shoes, slung a bag over his 
shoulder, took a staff in his hand, and went off 
in search of the ring and the lucky stone. 

Here and there and everywhere he wandered. 
In one way or another he managed to see hun- 
dreds of famous rings, but never a glimpse did 
he get of the wishing ring. He thought that he 
must have been all over the world, but in real- 
ity there was just one country that he had not 
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visited, and after he had roamed about for a year 
and a day, he came to this country, the Land of 
the Rats. 

It was not easy to get into this Land of the 
Rats, for the sentinels thought at first that he 
was a spy sent out by the king of the cats; but 
after he had told them of his misfortune and had 
presented them with a larger rind of bacon than 
even their king had ever seen before, the senti- 
nels believed his story and were very sorry for 
him into the bargain. 

The king, too, was most pitiful, and more than 
once his eyes filled with tears. ‘And what do you 
mean to do now?’ he asked kindly. 

‘I'll roam the world over till I find the wicked 
trolls who robbed me of my treasures,’ he replied 
stoutly. ‘And now I bid Your Majesty a respect- 
ful farewell.’ 

‘But wait a little,’ said the king of the rats. 
‘More than once a creature with four legs has 
helped a creature with two.’ The king sent all 
over his kingdom and called the oldest of his sub- 
jects and all those who had traveled most widely 
to come to a council. Then he laid the matter 
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before them and asked what they would advise. 

Two of them, who had traveled farthest of all, 
came forward, and one of them said, 

“Your Majesty, in our journeys we often stay 
at an inn on the great highway, in the country of 
the trolls. It is a delightful place. The dining- 
room is so dark that I have often run about it 
when people were sitting there at dinner. The 
servants are charmingly careless, and at night, 
dropped all around the kitchen door are all the 
luxuries that a rat could ask for. But even that 
is nothing compared with the cellars, for there —’ 

The rat would have gone on for an hour if the 
king had not gently quieted him by saying, 

“That must indeed have been a wonderful 
place. Did you ever see any strange folk there 
who looked as if they might be trolls?’ 

“That is just what we did see,’ said the second 
traveler, ‘when I was there last. There were two 
queer-looking people who were trolls if ever I saw 
one. After they had gone to bed, I slipped into 
the wall behind their bed and listened, for an in- 
telligent rat can often pick up in that way really 
valuable information even from the two-legged. 
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I heard one of these trolls say, ‘‘ Don’t ever take 
the ring from your finger.” The other one re- 
plied, ““Not I. What a little fool she was to give 
up the ring for a doll.’”? Then they shouted with 
laughter, and the wall shook so that I hurried 
away. Surely those are the ones that stole the 
ring.’ 

Jan had been listening with both ears, and now 
he addressed the king, 

“Your Majesty, if it is your will that these two 
rats of travel and adventure go with me to the 
land of the wicked trolls, I promise that my 
second wish on the ring shall be for the benefit 
of your respected people. I promise as a reward 
a load of cheese large enough to feast your whole 
kingdom.’ 

When the two rats heard of such a magnificent 
reward as this, they offered at once to follow him 
over land and sea. The king gave them his gra- 
cious permission, and the rats and Jan set forth 
without a moment’s delay. 

After a long, long journey, they came in sight 
of the inn, and if you will believe it, the two trolls 
were staying there that very day. Jan caught 
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sight of them, but before they could see him, he 
and the rats had slipped under an old barn, and 
there they waited until they saw a light in one of 
the upstairs windows on the eastern side of the 
house. Then Jan put the two rats into his 
pocket, went to the door, and asked boldly for a 
room for the night. ‘I'd like one on the east side,’ 
he said, ‘for I never feel quite at ease at night 
unless I know that the sun is going to shine into 
my room in the morning.’ 

‘Certainly you shall have one,’ said the land- 
lord, and he gave them just what they wanted, 
namely, a room next to that of the trolls. 

When they were sure that the trolls were 
asleep, the two rats slipped into their room. 
They soon found on which finger was the ring, 
and one of. the rats bit the end of the finger 
sharply. 

‘Ya-ow-ow-ow!’ cried the troll, though only 
half awake. He threw out his arm, and so flung 
off the ring. This was what the second rat was 
hoping for. In two seconds he had the ring in his 
mouth and had run off to his two-legged friend. 

Something happened in those two seconds, 
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however, for as the ring flew off from the finger 
of the older troll, it struck the younger one 
squarely on the nose and woke him up. When 
they found that the ring was gone, it did not 
take them long to guess what had happened, and 
they rushed out of the room to kill the old man. 
Unluckily for them, there was no old man in 
sight, but only a strong, handsome youth who 
was plainly more than a match for both of them. 
Worse still, they saw on his finger the gleam of 
the wishing ring. 

Such a howl of rage and disappointment as 
they gave! Before the howl was really done, how- 
ever, it became a bray, for the young man had 
wished that they might turn into donkeys, and 
his wish had come to pass. He spread his cloak 
on one of them and seated himself and the rats 
upon it. The other donkey he loaded with cheese 
and so carried it to the Country of the Rats. 

Then came the most magnificent feast that 
ever took place in that country. Jan invited the 
rat king and his council, the two rats that had 
assisted him, and every other rat in the whole 
kingdom. When he was called upon for a speech, 
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he thanked the rats for the service they had done 
him and wished on his ring that no trap should 
ever be set for them and that no one of them 
should ever be caught by dog or cat. Then he 
went home to his bride, his royal father-in-law, 
and his palace. He lived long and happily, and 
never again did he take the ring from his finger. 


THE STONES IN THE KETTLE 


Two sisters once lived in the same village, but 
not in the same house. The home of the older 
sister was a large house of gleaming white marble, 
with tall white marble pillars in front, and marble 
steps leading up to the door. It stood on a hill 
overlooking the village, and when the sun was 
setting, its bright rays shone upon the great 
windows until one might almost fancy that the 
whole house was full of gold. 

The younger sister lived in a little wooden 
cottage of four rooms. It had no pillars and no 
marble steps, and it stood deep down in the val- 
ley. The sun shone upon it all day long, but no 
one ever fancied that this house was full of gold. 

It certainly was not, and life grew harder and 
harder with the younger sister in the cottage. 
The cow gave no more milk; the chickens were 
caught by a fox; the wet weather spoiled the po- 
tatoes; and they were at the very bottom of the 
bag of meal. The three children were crying with 
hunger. 
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‘Can’t you give us something to eat?’ begged 
Mitsa, the oldest. 

‘Isn’t there anything at all in the house?’ 
asked the boy Peter. ‘Can’t I have just a piece 
of bread?’ 

And Elsa, the youngest one, said after him, 

‘Piece of bread, Mother. Please, piece of 
bread.’ 

The mother slipped into another room and 
shut the door tight so the children might not see 
that she was crying. What could she do? The 
people around her were as poor as herself. The 
rich sister on the hill-top had plenty of every- 
thing, but she was selfish and hard-hearted and 
never gave bite or sup to any one. 

‘She has three little children of her own,’ 
thought the mother, ‘and surely she will not let 
my three little ones go hungry. I will go to her 
and ask for a loaf of bread.’ She opened the door 
and said, 

‘I am going to ask your aunt for a loaf. Be 
good children while I am gone, and when I come 
back, you shall have all that you want to eat.’ 

‘Oh, good, good!’ cried the children, and little 
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Elsa threw her arms about her mother’s neck and 
cried, ‘Give my good aunt a kiss.’ 

It was a warm day and the road was dusty, but 
the mother made her way up the hill to the white 
marble house. She went up the high steps and 
was almost at the door when she heard her sister 
say, 

“Go right down. No one can come up those 
steps but the people who wear silk and satin 
every day. Go around to the back door.’ So the 
poor woman went around the corner of the 
house to a tiny door at the back and stood before 
it meekly until her sister opened it just a wee bit. 

“What do you want?’ the rich sister asked; 
and she replied, 

‘My children are very hungry, and I have not 
a bit of food in the house. Won’t you please give 
me a loaf of bread?’ 

‘I’ve no bread to give away,’ replied the hard- 
hearted woman. Then it occurred to her that 
here was a chance to drive a close bargain, and 
she added, ‘You may earn some if you choose. 
If you will come every morning and bake for me, 
I will give you a loaf each day. But mind that 
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you do not come up the front steps. Go around 
to the back door.’ 

The poor woman baked and baked morning 
after morning, and every night she carried home 
a loaf of bread. And now a strange thing came 
to pass. The children of the sister on the hill had 
all sorts of good things to eat, but in spite of this, 
they grew thin and pale; but the children of the 
sister in the valley, although they had nothing 
at all but the single loaf of bread each day, grew 
healthy and rosy. This made the rich sister so 
angry that one day while the baking was going 
on, she slipped out and went to the little house in 
the valley. She burst in upon the children and 
cried, 

“Tell me everything that you have had to eat 
to-day.’ 

“We have had only the bread that our mother 
brought home last night,’ replied Mitsa. 

‘My good aunt sent the bread,’ said little Elsa, 
for her mother had never told her how hard- 
hearted the aunt had been. 

“You won’t get any more,’ said the aunt an- 
grily, for she was envious that these children 
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looked so plump and well while her own were so 
thin and scrawny. 

From that day the wicked aunt always cut 
the children’s loaf in two and would let her sister 
carry home only half of it. ‘We'll see whether 
they can keep their plump cheeks,’ she said to 
herself. 

So the cruel woman kept ordering the loaves 
to be made smaller and smaller, and before long 
there was hardly enough in the half loaf to give 
the children one slice apiece. They grew pale and 
thin. One day when the baking was done, the 
rich sister said, 

“You can’t carry home any bread to-day. Iam 
to have some of the quality to supper, and I shall 
want it all.’ 

So the poor sister went home. The children 
were waiting eagerly for their bread. Mitsa was 
watching at the window. Peter had climbed a 
tree at the gate, and little Elsa was sitting on the 
doorstep, gazing up the road down which her 
mother would come. The mother had nothing to 
give them. She crouched down on the floor and 
covered her face with her hands and sobbed and 
cried. 
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The frightened children stood gazing at her. 
At length Mitsa burst out crying and said, 

‘?’m so hungry, so hungry. Won’t you give 
me just one piece of bread?’ 

And Peter grumbled, 

‘I don’t see why we can’t have bread like other 
children.’ 

And little Elsa pleaded, 

‘Do please give me just one little bit of bread, 
and [’ll be a good girl as long as I live.’ 

The mother herself was so faint and weak that 
she hardly knew whether she had been dreaming 
or not. She looked up and asked, 

‘Children dear, what is it? What do you 
want?’ 

‘We're so hungry,’ they answered. 

The mother, still half dazed, said, 

“We haven’t had supper, have we? Bring in 
some wood for the fire, Peter. And you, Mitsa, 
fill the kettle. Don’t cry, Elsa. We'll have some- 
thing to eat in no time at all. Mother’ll bring it 
to you.’ 

She could not believe even then that her own 
sister would refuse her a morsel of bread when 
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she knew that they were really starving. So she 
went again to the big white house on the hill and 
begged for food for her children. 

“Why should I give away good food?’ de- 
manded the sister. ‘I pay my debts, but I don’t 
owe you anything.’ She tossed her head and 
slammed the door in her sister’s face. 

The poor woman turned away in despair. 
‘What can I do?’ she said to herself. ‘If I could 
only persuade the children to wait, there would 
surely be bread for them in the morning.’ Sud- 
denly an idea came into her head. She picked 
up three stones, wrapped them carefully in her 
kerchief, and hurried home. When she opened 
the door, she called cheerfully, 

‘Children, children, where are you? Have you 
brought the wood, Peter? Mitsa, is the kettle 
boiling?’ 

‘Yes, mother, but have you brought us any- 
thing to eat?’ they cried. 

‘Only see this big bundle,’ the mother replied. 
*Doesn’t that look like something to eat?’ 

‘Will it take long to cook?’ asked little Elsa 
with shining eyes. 
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“No, dear ones. Go and play, and just as soon 
as it is done, I will call you.’ 

The children clapped their hands and ran out 
saying, 

‘Good, good! We are going to have something 
to eat!’ 

The mother dropped the stones softly into the 
kettle so the children would not hear them, and 
sat down before the fire with her head on her 
hand, thinking and thinking and thinking. A 
little later, the children trooped up to the half- 
open door, and she heard Mitsa say, 

“You ask her, Peter. You are a boy.’ 

“You are the oldest, Mitsa. You ask her.’ 

‘I don’t dare. She looks so queer, I’m afraid. 
Elsa, you go and ask mother if the dinner is al- 
most cooked.’ 

Little Elsa had no fear, and she slipped in 
through the doorway and said, 

‘Mother, I’m so hungry. Is the dinner almost 
done? I don’t smell anything cooking.’ 

“Almost done, dear,’ replied the mother, and 
she raised the cover a little from the kettle. ‘Just 
see how the steam comes out!’ 
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There was indeed steam enough, but that was 
all. The children curled up together in the dark- 
est corner of the room, sobbing and frightened. 
The mother said to herself, 

“Oh, if I can only keep them quiet till night- 
fall! Then perhaps they will go to sleep, and 
it must be that something will happen in the 
morning.’ | 

Something happened that very minute, for a 
knock was heard at the door. 

“Who is there?’ the mother asked. 

‘A poor man who begs for a morsel of food.’ 

“My friend, I am so poor myself that I have 
neither bite nor sup to give you,’ said the mother 
sadly. 

‘But you have a fire,’ pleaded the man. ‘I 
ean hear it crackle. I am cold as well as hun- 
gry. Will you let me come in and warm my- 
self?’ 

*Willingly,’ said the mother. She threw the 
door wide open, and a stranger came in. His 
cloak was so old that the wind whistled through 
it. He leaned upon a staff and trembled with 
weakness as he walked. 
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‘Sit close to the fire,’ the mother said kindly. 
‘I can at least give you warmth.’ 

She pushed up a chair to the fireplace, and the 
stranger sat down holding out his trembling 
hands to the blaze to warm them. After a while 
he asked, 

‘Could you not give me just one mouthful of 
bread? I am so faint for want of food, and surely 
you have at least bread in the house.’ 

‘Alas, I have nothing,’ the mother replied 
sadly, ‘not even a crust.’ 

‘I am afraid that you are not a truthful 
woman, said the stranger, his eyes twinkling 
very merrily for the eyes of a man who was cold 
and starving. ‘Perhaps you did not look very 
carefully, for you certainly have a whole cup- 
board full of the sweetest and whitest bread in 
the village.’ 

‘I tell you the truth,’ the poor woman said 
with tears in her eyes. ‘I have nothing at all. If 
I had but a single slice, no hungry man would 
have to ask me more than once.’ 

‘Well, then, if you have no bread, will you not 
give me a piece of meat? I hear it boiling in your 
kettle.’ 
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‘But that is only three stones,’ said the 
mother. She forgot that the little ones were 
listening, and she told the stranger about put- 
ting the stones into the kettle. ‘The children 
are starving,’ she said, ‘but if I can only keep 
them quiet until morning, something will surely 
happen.’ 

‘Something has already happened,’ said the 
stranger. ‘Just bring me a cup of milk from the 
great pans of it in your cellar, and I will tell you 
about it.’ 

‘IT would bring it with all my heart if I only had 
a single cupful.’ 

Then suddenly the stranger tossed his staff 
into the fire and dropped his ragged cloak down 
upon the floor. All in a moment his hands 
stopped trembling, and his thin hair turned 
brown and thick. He laughed so merrily that, 
hungry as they were, the children laughed with 
him. 

“There’s good sweet white bread in the cup- 
board — that’s one,’ said he, checking it off on 
his fingers. ‘There’s tender, juicy meat in the 
kettle — that’s two. There’s plenty of creamy 
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milk in the cellar — that’s three; you’ve just 
killed a pig, and you have ham and sausages, and 
you have also plenty of cheese — that’s four, five, 
six. Oh, your house is so full of good things that 
I can’t count them.’ 

‘The man must be daft,’ said the mother to 
herself, and she said earnestly, 

‘Indeed, I have neither bite nor sup. If you do 
not believe me, look for yourself.’ 

The stranger beckoned to Peter. ‘Come here, 
my son,’ he said. ‘Just tell me what you see in 
that kettle,’ and he raised the cover. 

‘Three great pieces of meat,’ cried the boy. 
‘Oh, Mother, I’m so glad!’ 

‘Little Elsa,’ said the stranger, ‘I'll lift you up 
to the closet, and you take down the big loaf of 
white bread that lies on the lower shelf.’ 

‘Please, the loaf is so big I can’t hold it,’ said 
little Elsa with shining eyes. 

‘Come and help her then,’ called the stranger 
to Mitsa; and if you will believe it, as soon as 
Mitsa took up the first loaf from the shelf and 
laid it on the table, another loaf followed and 
took its place on the table beside the first; then 
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another and another, until there were five, and 
last of all, the bread-knife danced out from the 
table drawer and lay down close beside the loaves 
of bread. , 

“Now, children,’ said the stranger, ‘if your 
mother will take her pitcher — no, she’d better 
take two—and go down cellar—and you, 
Peter, go with her and carry a big plate — we 
will have some cheese and ham and sausages and 
cups and cups of the best milk you ever drank in 
all your lives.’ 

Then the mother and the children and the 
stranger all sat down to the table, and such a 
supper as they had! When it was done and every 
one had eaten as much as he possibly could, the 
stranger moved toward the door. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said. ‘There will always be 
bread in the closet and meat in the kettle and 
milk in the cellar. Do not forget to thank the 
good God to-night, who cares for you and your 
little ones; and do not forget to be kind and mer- 
ciful to all who are in need. Farewell! I have 
another errand, and a far less pleasant one. Your 
cruel sister must be punished.’ 
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‘Forgive her!’ cried the mother. ‘Perhaps she 
did not know, did not understand.’ 

‘The hard-hearted must be punished that they 
may learn better,’ said the stranger gravely, and 
in a moment he was gone. 

Late that night the cry of ‘Fire!’ was heard. 
The house and barn of the cruel sister burned to 
the ground, and now she was as poor as the most 
wretched beggar woman. She and her children 
had to go about from house to house, asking 
humbly for crusts of bread. They got very few, 
for she had been so proud and haughty that no 
one cared to help her. She was ashamed to go 
near her sister’s cottage; but at last she knocked 
at the door and asked if she might have a bit of 
bread for her children. 

‘Surely!’ cried the forgiving sister. ‘Why 
didn’t you come before? I have been searching 
for you everywhere. Didn’t you know that I 
would give to you and your children half of what- 
ever I had?’ 

‘But I was so cruel, so cruel!’ the beggar sister 
moaned, and sank down on the doorstep sobbing. 

‘Come in. The house is large enough for all of 
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us,’ said the good sister, putting her arms about 
the repentant woman. ‘We'll forget all that is 
gone. We'll make believe that we are little chil- 
dren once more, and we'll kiss each other and 
begin again.’ 

And they lived together in peace and happi- 
ness for many, many years. 


SNOWWHITE 


Two old people sat by the fire and talked to- 
gether. 

‘Oh, husband,’ said the wife, ‘if we only had 
a child!’ 

‘It is the will of God,’ said the husband, and 
bowed his head. 

The voices of children were heard outside, and 
the husband and wife went to the window and 
stood, hand in hand, watching them at their play. 
The snow was knee-deep, and the children were 
making a snowman. Then the school-bell rang, 
and they all trooped away. 

“We used to make snowmen when we were 
small and played together,’ said the wife with a 
tender little smile. 

‘So we did,’ said her husband. ‘Do you sup- 
pose we have forgotten how? Let us go out and 
see if we can make one.’ 

“Why shouldn’t we amuse ourselves a little?’ 
rejoined the wife. ‘What difference does it make 
if we are old? But why should we make a man of 
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snow? Let us make a snow-child, since God has 
not thought it best to give us one of flesh and 
blood.’ 

And so the husband put on his cap and his 
coat, and the wife put on her jacket and hood, 
and they went out into the orchard, where the 
snow was purest and whitest, and there they set 
to work to make a snow-child. They shaped a 
little round body with dimpled legs and arms and 
the tiniest feet and hands, and they put on a ball 
of snow for a head. 

‘God bless you!’ said a neighbor who was pass- 
ing. 

‘God is good to all!’ responded the husband, 
as was the custom of the country. 

‘But what are you doing?’ the neighbor asked. 

‘Making a snow-image,’ replied the husband; 
but the wife added a little shyly, ‘We are making 
a little girl, a snow-baby.’ 

They formed a pretty little nose and chin and 
eyes, and then the husband began to mould the 
lips. They were scarcely shaped before he felt 
on his hand a warm breath from between them. 
His hand dropped to his side, and he gazed and 
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gazed. The snow-child’s lips were red as roses. 
Her eyes were soft and blue, and she was looking 
straight into his face and smiling gently. 

The husband fell on his knees. ‘Dear Lord,’ 
he cried, ‘what is it? Is it a wile of Satan?’ 

The snow-child moved her little head and 
stretched her tiny arms and legs as if she was 
really alive. 

‘Husband, husband,’ cried the wife, trembling 
with joy, ‘the good Lord has sent us a child!’ 
She threw her arms about the little one and 
covered her with kisses. The mantle of snow fell 
away, and a dainty baby girl rested in the wife’s 
arms. They carried her into the house and made 
a soft little nest for her. They were almost be- 
side themselves with joy. 

‘Could she be one of the neighbors’ children?’ 
asked the wife anxiously; and the husband bowed 
his head reverently and replied: 

“The good God knew how much we wanted a 
child, and he has sent her to us.’ It all seemed 
simple and natural to them; and the neighbors 
made the best of it that they could. 

Little Snowwhite grew fairer and taller even 
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from hour to hour. There was no trace of red in 
her cheeks, but her eyes were blue as forget-me- 
nots, and her golden hair hung down to her 
waist. She was so quick to learn that long before 
the winter was over she talked like a child of 
three years, and understood all that was said to 
her. She was so sweet and gentle that every one 
loved her. The young girls of the parish came to 
the house continually to see her. They played 
their games for her, and taught her everything 
that she wished to learn. 

“The Lord has given us joy for sorrow,’ said 
the wife. ‘Our griefs are at an end.’ 

‘Praise His name!’ responded the husband; 
‘but here on earth nothing is fixed, whether joy 
or grief; yet He does all things well.’ 

The winter passed. The spring sunshine grew 
brighter and warmer, and the grass in the mea- 
dows began to be green. All the children of the 
parish were merry except little Snowwhite, who 
often sat by the window quiet and sorrowful. 

“What is the matter, dear child?’ asked the 
wife, and smoothed her golden hair. ‘Are you 


tired or ill?’ 
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“No, mother dear,’ Snowwhite answered. ‘It 
is nothing. I am well’; and she smiled so brightly 
that even her mother did not realize how wan 
her face was growing and how slender her little 
hands had become. 

The snow disappeared from orchards and mea- 
dows, birds sang and flowers bloomed; but little 
Snowwhite seemed to care little for the beauty 
around her. She did not wish to go out in the 
happy sunshine, but kept under the trees in the 
shade, as do the lilies of the valley. When a cold 
storm came, she was her old bright self again; 
but when the storm was over, she was sad and 
slipped away to some dark, lonely place to weep. 

Midsummer came, and the girls of the parish 
were going out into the fields for their midsummer 
games. They begged the mother to let little 
Snowwhite go with them. The child did not care 
to go, and the mother could not bear to have her 
out of sight, but she thought that the fresh air 
might do her good, so she made her ready and 
said: 

‘Go out, little one, and enjoy yourself with 
your playmates.’ And to the girls she said: ‘Be 
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careful of her, my children, and watch over her. 
You know I love her as the apple of my eye.’ 

‘Yes, indeed we will!’ cried the young girls, 
and they set off happily for the woods and fields. 
They sang merry songs, they made wreaths and 
nosegays, and when the sun began to sink, then, 
after the old custom, they kindled a fire of dry 
sticks and marched around and around it, singing 
and wearing wreaths on their heads. Snowwhite 
sat quietly under a tree, gazing sadly toward her 
home. ‘Come,’ the children cried, ‘come and 
run with us and jump over the fire as we do.’ 
Snowwhite arose and took two or three steps 
toward them. They heard a soft, gentle sigh 
and then a piteous wail. 

“What is it?’ they cried in alarm, ‘and where 
is Snowwhite?’ 

‘She has hidden herself to play a trick on us,’ 
one said. ‘Let us find her.’ 

They looked all about and called her over and 
over again, but there was no answer. Perhaps 
she had gone home, they thought; and they ran 
as fast as they could to her mother and father. 

All through the long summer days the whole 
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village searched for Snowwhite. They looked be- 
hind every rock and every tree; they peered into 
the deeper places of the little river, and they 
wandered through the forests. The lonely father 
and mother went out often into the woods and 
pastures and called and called her name. Once 
or twice they fancied that they heard a low, far- 
away response, or saw a flash of sunshine that 
was like a gleam of her golden hair; and once, just 
behind a fleecy cloud, they thought that they 
caught a glimpse of her blue eyes. But even 
while they stood gazing up into the heavens, the 
cloud swept onward, and neither in the sky nor 
on the earth was little Snowwhite again seen. 

Once more the husband and wife sat alone by 
their fireside. 

“We had her once, and she is waiting for us 
somewhere,’ said the wife. 

And the husband responded: 

‘Whatever the good Lord does is right.’ 


THE ENCHANTED FEATHER 


One bright day in the spring when a gardener 
was at work in his master’s garden, he heard a 
little rustling in a bush just behind him. He 
turned to look, and there was a bird far more 
lovely than any he had ever seen before. 

‘You beautiful bird,’ he exclaimed. ‘I wish I 
could hold you in my hand for just one minute.’ 
He stretched out his hand, and the bird perched 
on his finger. He opened the door of a bird cage 
that he had, and the bird stepped in as if that 
was the very thing he was waiting for, and began 
to sing a cheery little song. 

‘I never saw a bird behave like that before,’ 
the gardener said to himself. ‘I do believe there 
is witchcraft about it. It’s not well for simple 
folk to meddle with witchcraft, and I'll carry the 
bird to the master.’ 

In the morning, the goodwife was going to the 
master’s house with her weekly dozen of eggs. 
There happened to be only eleven that week. 
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have only eleven eggs.’ 

‘The little bird has laid an egg as yellow as 
gold,’ he said. ‘Put that in to make twelve.’ 

She started off for the town, and when she 
came to the master’s door, she met him just com- 
ing out. At that very moment the wind blew the 
cloth off from the basket of eggs, and he saw the 
yellow one. He was much surprised. 

“Where did the egg as yellow as gold come 
from?’ he asked. 

‘A little bird that we have at home in a cage 
laid it,’ she replied. 

‘But where did you get the bird itself?’ 

‘My goodman caught it in the garden.’ 

‘Tell him to bring it here in the morning, so I 
can see it,’ said the master. 

The following morning the gardener took the 
bird in its cage into town to the master. 

‘What a beautiful bird that is,’ he exclaimed. 
‘But what is that little band about its neck? It 
looks as if something was written on it.’ He 
read the letters, and they said, 

“Take care of my enchanted feather.’ 
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The gardener began to edge away from the 
cage. ‘This must be witchcraft,’ he thought, ‘and 
a man who isn’t learned and cannot read and 
write ought not to have anything to do with 
witchcraft.’ Then he said to the master, 

“Will you keep the bird? You can read and so 
it will not harm you. It might bewitch us simple 
folk.’ 

‘Of course I will gladly keep the bird,’ replied 
the master, ‘and if I find that it is of value, I will 
make that up to you.’ 

The gardener’s boy Tam had come to town 
with his father, and now he asked if he might go 
down to the wharves to see the ships. 

“Yes,” said the father, ‘but see to it that you 
are back here to meet me and go home before the 
sun is overhead.’ 

‘That I will,’ said Tam, and he ran off joyfully 
to the water. 

Tam came back sooner than his father and 
went in to see the pretty bird once more. While 
the boy stood talking to it, the bird dropped a 
feather that shone like pure gold. It lay on the 
bottom of the cage, and Tam picked it up. ‘May 
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I have it?’ he asked the master’s wife. ‘I'd like 
to keep it to remember the bird by.’ 

‘Surely you may,’ she said, and he put the 
feather into a silver heart which his mother had 
given him and which he always wore on a cord 
around his neck. A few minutes later, the father 
returned, and he and the boy went home. 

In the morning, when the goodwife began to 
make the boy’s bed, what should she see under 
his pillow but two great shining gold pieces. She 
told her husband what she had found, but not a 
word did she say to the boy. ‘If there is any 
witchcraft about it,’ she said, ‘it won’t be half 
so likely to do him harm if he knows nothing 
of it.’ ; 

The following morning, there, under the pil- 
low, were two more gold pieces; and this went on 
morning after morning. It was not long before 
the gardener began to feel like a rich man. Nota 
word did he say, and no one had the slightest 
idea how it ever came about, the boy least of all, 
for he slept all night long, and before he awoke in 
the morning, his mother had slipped her hand 
under his pillow and taken away the gold pieces. 
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The boy grew tall and strong, and before many 
years had passed, he went to his father and said, 
‘Father, why can’t I go out and see something 
of the world and learn how to read and write and 
find out how the great folk live in the big cities?’ 

The father hesitated, but the mother said, 

“Let the lad go, goodman. He'll do as well 
as any of the bookwise people if he only has a 
chance. I’]l knit him two more pairs of socks 
and make another shirt or two of the piece of 
linen that I wove last fall, and he’ll look as well 
as any one he’ll meet on the road.’ 

“There’s no need of his going away from his 
home,’ said the goodman. 

‘So there wasn’t any need of our coming to this 
cottage when we were wed,’ said the goodwife. 
“We could have stayed in the old one where your 
own father had lived, but you thought you’d do 
better here as a gardener; and haven’t you done 
at? 

“Yes,’ agreed the gardener rather unwillingly. 

‘Then you won't say the boy no, will you, 
goodman?’ 

‘He may go,’ said the goodman grudgingly. 
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So when the stockings were knit and the shirts 
were done, the boy set out to see the world. 
There was no lack of money in that house, and 
when he went down the road toward the town, 
he carried a good bag of gold pieces with him. 

When night was coming on, he looked about 
him for a place to sleep, and soon he came to a 
country inn that looked pleasant and comfort- 
able. He walked up to the wide-open door and 
asked the landlord, 

‘Can I get supper and a night’s lodging here?’ 

‘That you can,’ replied the landlord. ‘You 
shall have the best room in the house; and as for 
the supper, there’s no one within a hundred miles 
that can get so good a supper as my wife here.’ 

The innkeeper was as good as his word. Tam 
had a good supper, a good room, and a good bed. 
He slept well, and in the morning he had a good 
breakfast. Then he strapped up his knapsack, 
asked the landlord how much he owed, and was 
all ready to start out on his way. 

‘But won’t you stay with us a while longer?’ 
asked the innkeeper’s wife. ‘We will do every- 
thing we can for you.’ 
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“Indeed we will,’ said the innkeeper. ‘We are 
only too glad to have you with us.’ Tam hesi- 
tated, and when they urged him more and more 
to stay, he yielded and spent a whole month with 
them. 

Once more he strapped up his knapsack and 
tried to pay his bill, but the innkeeper begged 
him not to go, and refused to take any pay for 
what he had had. 

‘What are a few shillings and sixpences among 
friends like us?’ he asked. ‘We like to have you 
with us. Don’t talk about going or paying the 
reckoning. Just make yourself at home.’ 

“You couldn’t think of leaving us to-day,’ said 
the goodwife. ‘I’ve been making a rabbit pie in 
the way my old grandmother used to make it, 
just the best pie in the world. Surely you would- 
n’t go away without a taste of that. We'll be 
lonesome and forlorn without you.’ In short, 
they urged him so much to stay that again he 
yielded and remained another month. 

When the end of that month came and he said 
he really must go on, they begged him to come 
and see them on his return. The innkeeper’s wife 
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even went down the road a piece with him, and 
when she said good-bye, she whispered, 

“You have been very good to us, and I have 
something to say to you. Every morning, when 
you first wake, look under your pillow and you 
will find two gold pieces. Think of me whenever 
you see them.’ 

Tam smiled and said, ‘I’ll remember,’ but he 
had no idea that she was in earnest; he supposed 
that she was only jesting. As he went along the 
road, however, he thought more and more of 
what she had said. He remembered, too, that 
she would never let any of the maids of the inn 
make up his bed, but always did it herself, no 
matter how much she might have to do. 

That night he stayed at another inn. When he 
woke in the morning, he said to himself, ‘Of 
course it’s all foolishness. There’s not a word of 
sense in it,’ but nevertheless he did really slip his 
hand under his pillow; and what do you think? 
There were actually two big yellow gold pieces 
lying there. ‘It looks like witchcraft,’ he said to 
himself, ‘but even if it is, it’s a mighty fine kind 
of witchcraft. No wonder the people at the inn 
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wanted me to stay with them. I hope the witch- 
craft will keep on.’ And keep on it did, for wher- 
ever he spent the night, he always found his two 
gold pieces under the pillow in the morning. 

But Tam did not forget that he wanted to be a 
scholar and learn how to read and write; so as 
soon as he came to the capital city, he hired a 
good room and then engaged a teacher to come 
to him. He had as much money as he wanted 
and he dressed himself handsomely, and looked 
quite like a prince. 

One day the king’s daughter chanced to come 
his way, and when she saw this handsome young 
man, she declared that no matter how long she 
might live, she would never marry any one else. 
The king refused his permission, for he had no 
idea of giving his daughter to a man of whom he 
knew nothing; but the princess pleaded so earn- 
estly that by and by he yielded, and they were 
married. 

They were at first very happy together, but 
after a while the princess began to wonder where 
her husband’s money came from. He spent very 
freely and always had a handful of gold coins in 
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his pocket, and yet none ever came to him. No 
steward ever brought him money from any 
landed estates for rents or to pay a debt; and 
no produce ever came to be sold. He never 
asked either the princess or her royal father for 
money; and yet he always had it. What could 
it mean? 

She wondered and wondered until at last she 
could not bear it any longer and she asked him 
where his money came from. He smiled and 
replied, 

‘Well, it might come from the birds of the air; 
they are good friends of mine.’ 

‘But do tell me,’ she pleaded. 

‘Are you afraid it comes from witchcraft, my 
princess?’ he asked. ‘Don’t you worry; it is all 
right and my very own money.’ 

Nevertheless, the young princess did worry, 
and at last she began to fancy that her husband 
was deceiving her and that he was getting the 
gold coins in some unlawful way. She made up 
her mind to go to a witch and find out what this 
meant. 

So to a witch she went and told her the whole 
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story. ‘And now,’ she said, ‘can you tell me 
where the money comes from?’ 

In some way the witch had learned all about 
the matter, and she told the princess of the bird 
and the enchanted feather. 

‘But are you sure that this is true?’ the prin- 
cess asked. 

‘Sure as sure,’ the witch replied. ‘He keeps 
the feather in a little silver heart that he always 
wears around his neck —’ 

‘But how did you know that he wore a silver 
heart?’ the princess demanded. 

‘Oh, just because I am a witch,’ was the only 
reply that she could get. She gave to the witch 
her next-to-the-best jeweled bracelet and went 
back to the palace to think it over. 

Her husband bought her everything that she 
wanted; but after a while she began to think that 
it would be very fine if she was the one to have 
the enchanted feather. ‘Then I could always 
have my own way,’ she said to herself, ‘and he 
would have to do what I wished.’ 

Just what difference it would make was hard 
to say, for the princess’s husband always did his 
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very best to get whatever she wanted and to do 
everything that he thought would please her. 
She forgot all this and thought of nothing but 
getting the golden feather into her own hands, 
so she went again to the witch. The witch leered 
at her with a wicked smile, for she liked nothing 
better than to make trouble, and said, 

‘So you’ve made up your mind to get that 
feather, have you?’ 

‘Yes, but how did you know?’ 

The woman turned aside and muttered, 

‘I’ve seen foolish girls before.’ Then she said, 

‘When you go home, give him a sleeping 
draught —I will prepare one for you — and as 
soon as he is well asleep, open the silver heart 
and take out the enchanted feather.’ 

The princess gave the witch her very best 
bracelet and went back to the palace. 

‘Here’s a nice cool drink for you,’ she said to 
her husband. ‘Will you take it and then have a 
little nap?’ 

Tam thanked her and lay down on the couch. 
As soon as his eyes were close shut, she carefully 
opened the little silver heart, took out the feather 
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and laid it in a little box. The wicked charm 
worked, and in the morning she found under her 
pillow two golden coins. 

Now the princess’s husband had been only 
half asleep, and he knew just what she had done. 
‘She is trying to play a trick on me,’ he said to 
himself. ‘What a child she is! I won’t say a 
word, and in a day or two she will give it back.’ 

But before the day or two had passed, things 
had changed. Of course since the princess had 
distrusted her husband and had tried to deceive 
him, she had also begun to dislike him. She went 
to the witch for the third time. 

‘IT can’t bear him,’ she said, ‘and I wish he was 
a thousand miles away. What shall I do?’ 

‘Borrow from witchcraft,’ said the witch. 
‘Here is a twig of witch hazel. The next time 
that he is asleep, touch him lightly with this tiny 
twig and whisper, “I wish you were a thousand 
miles away on an island in the middle of the 
ocean,” and I will see that this comes to pass.’ 

The princess gave the witch her very best 
diamond necklace and then she went home. 
When she came to the palace, her husband was 
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lying asleep, and she used her wicked craft with- 
out waiting a moment to consider. 

Tam really was asleep this time, and when he 
awoke, he found himself on a little island in an 
unknown ocean. How he ever came there, he 
could not imagine, but there he was. Perhaps he 
had wandered away from his home and gone on 
board some ship. But where was the princess? 
Little by little he remembered her taking the 
feather from his silver heart, and now he saw 
that she was not at all in jest, as he had thought, 
but that she really meant to take it away from 
him. 

He wandered about the island, hoping all the 
time to see something of people or dwellings. Not 
a person or a house did he find, and the only eat- 
able things on the island were the mussels on the 
shore. No other land was in sight, and poor Tam 
began to fear that he would have to spend all his 
life on this desert island. He sat on the shore on 
a great rock one day, gazing over the water hope- 
lessly, when suddenly the bright blue sky began 
to grow dark. He looked up, and just above him 
was a monstrous bird. It settled down upon the 
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island and began to pick up the mussels. It did 
not seem to notice that any one was near. 

Tam said to himself, “One bird has been very 
good to me, and perhaps another one will be just 
as kind.’ He slipped up softly from behind the 
rocks and swung himself up on the bird’s back. 
After the great bird had eaten as many mussels 
as it wanted, it flew up high, high, into the air, so 
high that Tam could see neither island nor ocean. 
Then it sank down slowly to the ground, and 
alighted on a great oak tree. Strong as the oak 
was, it cracked and gave way under the weight 
of the bird. Tam climbed down from among the 
feathers and was once more on the solid land. 

To what country this land belonged and where 
it might be, he had no idea; but he wandered 
about, hoping to meet some one who would be as 
kind to him as the birds had been. He was hun- 
gry, as any one would be after such a ride, but 
there was not even a mussel to eat. After a 
long, long walk, he came to a tree that was red 
with beautiful ripe cherries. He picked and ate 
till he could eat no more. Not far from the 
cherry tree was a quiet little pool of water, and 
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as he went by it, he had the greatest surprise of 
his life, for when he caught a glimpse of himself 
in the water, he found that there was no picture 
of a man, but rather of a bird, a magpie. 

He looked up into the tree above his head, but 
no magpie was there. ‘I must be the bird my- 
self,’ he thought, ‘but I am sure that the birds 
mean to help me and have made me one of them- 
selves for some good purpose.’ He found that he 
could fly as well as any other bird, so he flew 
about among the trees, and before long he came 
to a second cherry tree. This one was full of 
cherries almost as yellow as his golden coins. 
He ate some of them, and before he could say 
Jack Robinson, he was no longer a bird, but was 
again in his own form of a young man. 

‘Oh, ho!’ he cried. ‘Now I know just what to 
do, but I must have some of those cherries to 
help me do it.’ So he filled one pocket with red 
cherries and one with yellow. Then he set out to 
find the palace and the false princess. He went 
far as far and farther than far, and at last he had 
a glimpse of the palace through the trees. 

It was a warm afternoon and most of the peo- 
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CAUGHT UP THE HEART IN HIS BILL 
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ple about the palace were having a nap. It was 
easy for Tam to slip into the garden, hide his 
cherries among the twigs of a thick hedge, eat 
two or three more of the red ones; and now he 
was a magpie once more. A magpie might fly 
wherever he chose, and not be noticed, and he 
flew about the walls of the palace, thinking of 
the happy days that he and the princess had had 
together before there was any trouble between 
them. 

After a while he perched on a tall tree just out- 
side her room. The window was wide open, and 
on the dainty blue satin couch lay the princess. 
On a little table beside her were several of his 
little trinkets, and in the midst of them was the 
silver heart. ‘She does not care for me,’ he said 
to himself, ‘but she takes good care of the 
feather that brings her the golden coins.’ He flew 
in softly, caught up the heart in his bill, and flew 
back to the garden, to the place in the hedge 
where he had hidden the cherries. He ate one of 
the yellow ones, and in one second longer than 
no time at all Tam was a man again. 

Just as fast as his legs would carry him, he left 
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the palace and went to the cottage of his father 
and mother. He expected to find them just as he 
had left them, that is, with everything that they 
could possibly want for their comfort, but he 
soon found that they were very near the end of 
their money. In a few days things were different. 
He built them a new cottage and bought oxen 
and cows and sheep and ducks and hens and a 
handsome pair of horses to drive to church with, 
so they were soon better off than ever. Each 
morning the two bright shining gold pieces lay 
under Tam’s pillow, and there was no danger of 
his being carried to prison for debt. 

After a while he told his father and mother 
about his bride, the princess. ‘But she cared 
nothing for me,’ he said, ‘and you need never 
think of her again.’ 

The story is now so near the end that there is 
only one more thing to say. This is that one day 
just before nightfall there was a knock at the cot- 
tage door. The father opened it, and there stood 
a young woman so wrapped up in a long cloak 
that only her face could be seen. 

“Who are you and what do you want?’ he 
asked kindly. 
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‘I am the wife of your son,’ she replied. ‘I 
have been a.cruel wife to him and I have walked 
all the way from the palace to beg him to forgive 
me for not trusting him. I do love him, and I 
have kept every little trinket of his on a table 
close to my bed, so I might see them the first 
thing when I awoke in the morning.’ 

The father and mother welcomed her as their 
own child, but the son was nowhere to be found. 
As the days went by, they grew more and more 
afraid that they would never see him again. One 
morning, however, the door was flung open, and 
there stood Tam. 

“Where is my wife?’ he cried. ‘I have walked 
all the way to the palace and back to find her and 
ask her to forgive me for not trusting her.’ 

So they all lived in peace and plenty and were 
happy forever after. 


THE FROG PRINCESS 


In a country so far away that every one has for- 
gotten where it is, and so long ago that no one 
can remember when, there once lived a king who 
had three sons. 

One day he called them to him and said, 

‘My sons, is it not full time that there should 
be a bride in the royal palace?’ 

They all agreed that it was time for the coming 
of a bride, but no one of them was willing to be 
the bridegroom. 

‘I’m too old,’ said the oldest son. 

‘I’m too young,’ declared the youngest. 

‘I don’t see why I should have to marry if my 
brothers go free,’ muttered the middle son. 

The king looked puzzled. Then his face bright- 
ened and he said, 

“We'll do the fairest thing in the world, boys. 
We'll draw lots. Oldest son, do you go out the 
north door and bring in three sticks from the 
forest, one of them as long as your middle finger, 
one as long as your first finger, and one as long as 
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your little finger. I will hold them, and the one 
who draws the longest stick must marry.’ 

The oldest son went out the north door and 
soon returned with three sticks, no two of which 
were equally long. The king held them in his 
hand so that only the ends showed, and each boy 
drew a stick. But behold, when they held them 
out before their father, the sticks were all of 
exactly the same length. 

The king looked perplexed. ‘We must try it 
once more,’ he said. This time he made on one 
of the sticks a black letter ‘W,’ which stands of 
course for ‘wife,’ and each son drew again. But 
behold, although they turned their sticks over 
and over, there was no ‘W’ to be seen. 

The king looked more puzzled than ever. 
“You all saw the ‘‘ W,’’’ he said. ‘It was surely 
there, but now it is not there. We must try once 
more. Then he said to the youngest son, 

‘Do you go out the south door of the palace 
and cut three little twigs of witch hazel. There 
is magic in the witch hazel, and we can trust that 
tree to tell us the truth.’ 

So the youngest son went out the south door 
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of the palace and soon brought in three twigs of 
witch hazel. But behold, as the king held them 
in his hand, they suddenly burst into splinters 
and flew all about the room. 

Then the king of the country that every one 
has forgotten was a sadly bewildered monarch. 
“What this means is far beyond me,’ he said, 
shaking his head so that his golden crown almost 
rolled off; ‘and the only one in the whole king- 
dom who can explain it is the Ancient Counsellor. 
He gave good advice to my father and my grand- 
father and to many kings before them. No one 
can say how old he is, but he is wise as wise, and 
he has all the knowledge of all the world at his 
fingers’ ends. I will send for him and beg him to 
tell us whether these strange things betoken ill 
to the kingdom, and if so, what can be done to 
ward off the evil.’ 

The Ancient Counsellor was never called upon 
save in times of great trouble, and the years had 
moved so smoothly that he had not been appealed 
to since even the oldest of the princes could re- 
member. They all knew that their father always 
spoke of him as the greatest treasure of his king- 
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dom, and never mentioned his name without 
lifting his hat or his crown, as the case might be. 

The three princes took their stand beside the 
great door and bowed in reverence when they 
heard the footsteps of the attendants coming 
down the wide corridor. The Ancient Coun- 
sellor was borne along in a great armchair heavily 
gilded and gleaming with pearls and jet and deep 
yellow amber. He wore a robe of ermine, for the 
king had said, ‘It is fitting that he who is wiser 
than kings should at least wear the ermine of 
kings.’ 

As he was brought into the room, the king rose 
from his throne and stepped forward to meet him. 

*My father in wisdom,’ said the king. 

*My beloved son,’ said the Ancient Counsellor. 

Then the king related what had happened and 
begged to know its meaning. The Ancient Coun- 
sellor sat in silent thought for some time. Then 
he said, 

‘The three sticks became of the same length. 
This means that not one, but all three princes 
must malry. 

‘The “W” signifies that through some act of 
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his wife he who is to rule after you will be chosen. 

‘The flying into splinters of the witch hazel 
means that if these decrees of the Fates are not 
obeyed, the kingdom will fall into the hands of 
its enemies.’ 

The Ancient Counsellor said his farewell, and 
now the three princes were alone with their 
father, every one of them looking rather sober. 

‘Well, my sons,’ said the king, ‘are you willing 
to obey the Ancient Counsellor?’ 

The youngest son spoke first. ‘Yes, I will,’ he 
said. The middle one said ‘Yes’ very slowly. 
The oldest was silent. 

‘How is it with you?’ the king asked, turning 
to him. 

‘I suppose I shall have to,’ he replied sulkily. 

‘But, father,’ broke in the youngest, ‘we were 
never married before. What do you do first?’ 

‘First of all,’ replied the king, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘first of all you must each ask some 
young maiden to marry you.’ 

‘But there are maidens in every castle. Which 
shall it be?’ persisted the youngest. 

The king meditated a moment, then he said, 
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‘Each one of you take a bow and an arrow and 
come out to the hilltop just behind the palace.’ 

Each one took his favorite bow and his best 
and truest arrow, and they all went to the hilltop. 

‘Shoot as far as you can,’ commanded the king, 
‘and watch closely where your arrows go, for 
there you will find your wives.’ 

The three young men shot. Then they set out, 
each in a golden chariot, in quest of his arrow. 
The oldest found his in the court of a lordly castle 
far to the north; and there too he found a maiden 
who promised to become his wife. 

The arrow of the middle son flew far to the 
south; and when he found it, it lay on the ground, 
pointing straight to the door of another castle 
fully as grand as the first one. Here, too, was a 
beautiful maiden, and she did not say no when he 
asked her to become his wife. 

“This marrying is not so bad after all,’ said the 
oldest son to himself, as he and his bride drove 
away from the castle to his father’s house. 

‘But where can my youngest brother be?’ 
thought the middle son as he too set off with his 
bride for his home castle. 
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The youngest brother had also followed his 
arrow. It went farthest of all, over the river, 
across the fields, and down among the rushes 
that waved in the wind just at the edge of a 
swamp. He saw the gleam of the polished wood 
lying beside the water. 

‘I fear me that some cruel magic is at work,’ 
he said to himself, ‘for there is by the swamp no 
castle, and not even a cottage.’ 

With a sinking heart he left his chariot and 
walked down from the hilltop, over the little 
bridge, across the fields, to the edge of the swamp. 
There, among the green rushes lay his arrow, and 
close beside it sat she who was to become his 
wife. Alas, no fair maiden was she, whether 
princess or peasant, but only a great green frog. 
The young prince was almost heartbroken; but 
he would not have ill come to the kingdom 
through him, so he took her for his bride, though 
tears were in his eyes. To sit in the shining golden 
chariot with only a frog beside him was so absurd 
that he sent the chariot home, mounted a horse, 
and took the homely little bride up before him. 

The older brothers went home at full speed, so 
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eager were they to show their beautiful brides to 
the king and queen. The youngest, however, 
rode as slowly as his horse could be made to walk, 
so that when he reached the castle, the older 
brothers and their brides, the king and the queen 
and the courtiers were all out on the battlements 
waiting for him. He saw them turn and gaze 
down the winding road that led to the castle, and 
when he was through the castle gate, he could 
see that the brides were putting their hands over 
their mouths to hide their scornful smiles. 

They shook their silken robes and pretended 
to shake off drops of water as the poor little frog 
hopped awkwardly up to the king and queen; 
and they actually giggled aloud when she did her 
best to bow herself before the sovereigns. As for 
the king and queen, they welcomed her with just 
as much honor as they had shown to the two 
princesses, and behaved as if they had received 
a frog daughter-in-law at court every day of their 
lives. | 

As the months went on, the king watched the 
three young brides closely. At length he called 
his sons and said to them, ‘ 
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‘T have decided that in a year and a day I shall 
give up the kingdom to one of you three. But I 
love my people, and I wish to make sure that they 
will be ruled kindly and wisely. I have noticed 
that as the wife is, so the husband is, and so I 
shall make tests of the wives. The first test is 
that each of them shall weave me a mantle as 
white as snow, as light as a bird on the wing, and 
as sure to shed rain as the back of a duck.’ 

The two older princesses talked together. ‘We 
are not the king’s servants,’ they said, ‘we are his 
daughters-in-law, and before long one of us will 
be queen, for that homely little frog does not 
count. I for one am not going to make my back 
ache bending over a loom and throwing a shuttle. 
I shall send a messenger to my father’s castle and 
have his weavers make me a mantle.’ 

‘And I shall do just the same thing,’ said the 
other princess. 

The two older brothers had no doubt that one 
or the other of them would soon be on the throne, 
but the youngest prince had no hope of such an 
honor. He sat looking forlornly out of the win- 
dow, for who ever heard of a frog’s weaving a 
mantle? 
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When the frog saw his sober face, she asked, 

‘What is the matter, my prince?’ 

“It is a hard matter indeed,’ he replied; and 
then he told her what his father had said. 

‘And is that anything to grieve over?’ asked 
the frog lightly. 

‘It is no trivial matter to lose one’s chance of 
a kingdom,’ replied the prince gloomily. 

‘But why should you lose it?’ persisted the 
frog. 

The prince made no reply, but to himself he 
said, ‘The frog is kind and good, but what can 
she know of weaving?’ 

When the three mantles were presented to the 
king, he looked at them carefully. The bride of 
the oldest prince had commanded that her man- 
tle should be made as handsome as possible, and 
it was so loaded down with rubies and diamonds 
and emeralds and sapphires that the king could 
hardly lift it. The mantle of the bride of the 
second prince was not so heavy, but it would not 
shed water. ‘Why should it shed water?’ the 
weavers had demanded. ‘Kings do not have to 
stand out in the rain.’ 
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Then the bride of the youngest prince came 
forward and shyly presented her mantle; and be- 
hold, it was white as snow, as light as a bird on 
the wing, and it shed rain like the back of a duck. 
None of the king’s weavers could tell of what it 
was made or how it was woven. 

‘What is this, my child?’ asked the king of 
the little frog, who was waiting humbly for his 
word. ‘What is this made of, and who taught 
you to weave?’ 

‘Long, long ago,’ replied the frog, ‘my aged 
grandmother taught me how to weave the pith 
of the bulrushes that blow in the wind about my 
old home. I would gladly have made it bright 
with jewels, but my father is not a mighty king 
with armies and horsemen and castles; he is only 
the ruler of a quiet little pool where we all lived 
happily together.’ 

The other two brides turned up their noses and 
smiled scornfully, but the king said, 

‘This is the mantle that I have chosen.’ Then 
he went to his room and sat there thinking. 
‘Maybe this is all a matter of chance,’ he said to 
himself. ‘Perhaps some bird or spider has helped 
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her to weave and she can do nothing else. I shall 
have to try again.’ So a little later he bade each 
of the princesses prepare a dish of savory food 
and bring it to him on the following day. 

The bride of the oldest son thought that sweet- 
meats were the best things to eat in the world, so 
she ordered her father’s First-Cook-in-Waiting 
to send her a great white castle of spun sugar and 
nuts, so large that it was all the servants could 
do to get it placed on the table in safety. 

The bride of the second son liked spices and 
rich seasoning of all kinds; and she bade her 
father’s First-Cook-in-Waiting to send her the 
richest pudding that ever was made. He obeyed, 
and he made it so big that it could hardly 
be brought through the wide doors of the state 
dining room. 

The youngest prince was hopeless. ‘There is 
no possible way in which a little creature living 
in a morass could ever have learned how to pre- 
pare a dish fit for the table of a king,’ he said to 
himself. He was so sober that his bride asked 
what the matter was. 

‘Don’t be troubled about that,’ she said. ‘It 
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is much easier to cook than to weave the pith of 
bulrushes, and if the good king had ever tried, 
he would have found it out. There is no hurry. 
I will make the dish in the morning.’ 

Now in a sunny corner of the palace lived 
the old, old woman who had been the nurse 
of the king when he was a child, and to her 
the frog went. The old woman had liked her 
from the first for her gentle, kindly ways, and 
she said, 

‘Dearie, what can I do for you this morning?’ 

“Will you tell me what the king liked best 
when he was a wee, wee laddie?’ 

‘That will I, and as gladly as ever the sun- 
beams shone on the waters. He loved the oaten 
cakes cooked before the open fire better than 
everything else in the royal pantry.’ 

‘And will you teach me to make the oaten 
cakes, nurse?’ 

‘Aye, that will I, and gladly’; and it was not 
long before the frog princess went to the king 
with a high-heaped dish of oaten cakes made 
just as he liked them when a boy. 

The sugar castle already stood on one table 
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and the great round pudding on another. A 
smaller table stood at one side in case the bride 
of the youngest prince should bring anything. 
‘Of course she will not,’ declared the bride of the 
oldest prince. ‘What does a frog living in a 
swamp know about royal cooking?’ 

The king came into the dining-hall. He 
glanced at the white sugar palace. ‘That is to 
look at, not to eat,’ he declared. He tasted a bit 
of the well-spiced pudding. ‘Alas for the stomach 
of the man who eats that!’ he said. ‘I’ve no 
mind to give up my kingdom before the year is 
up, and he passed on to the little table on which 
stood the high-heaped dish of well-made oaten 
cakes. 

‘I am sick and tired of sweetmeats and spices,’ 
he said, ‘and this simple dish of oaten cakes is 
better than anything else that I have had to eat 
since I was a boy. Who made them?’ 

‘It was I,’ said a voice just behind him. He 
turned, the youngest prince turned, every one 
in the room turned. Never in all the days of the 
great round world were people so amazed, for 
there stood a young girl as fair as the moonlight, 
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as dazzling in her beauty as the sunlight, as grace- 
ful as an elm tree, and as sweet of voice as a 
singing bird. | 

“Who are you?’ exclaimed the king. 

‘I am the bride of your youngest son,’ the 
maiden replied. ‘My father ruled the pool, it is 
true, but his real kingdom is far down in the 
Underworld, and there he has stores of gold and 
silver, and gems of far greater worth than any 
upon which the sun has ever shone. By the evil 
magic of his enemies, we were all made to wear 
the form of frogs until I should become the bride 
of some man who could break the wicked charm 
forever.’ 

‘I will go through fire and water if only you 
need never take the form of a frog again,’ cried 
the youngest prince eagerly. 

The young girl smiled a little sadly. ‘It is 
sometimes harder than that,’ she said. ‘Can you 
be patient as well as loving, firm of grasp as well 
as patient, wise as well as firm of grasp? Find 
me and save me, and I am yours forever’; and 
before he could clasp her in his arms, she was 
gone. He sprang out of the door, and caught 
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sight of a cuckoo flying up into the air and heard 
a little mournful cry of farewell. 

The king forgot all about his tests of his 
daughters-in-law. ‘Find her,’ he cried, ‘and the 
kingdom is yours.’ | 

“If I can only find her, I care nothing for the 
kingdom,’ cried the youngest prince. ‘I will 
search sea and land until she is mine again.’ 

So out into the great world he went. He asked 
of every one whom he met, ‘Have you seen a 
cuckoo?’ but cuckoos seemed to have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. No palace was 
too grand and no cottage too humble, and even 
when in a deep, deep forest he came to the tiniest 
cabin that he had ever seen, he knocked at the 
door. A wee little old woman answered his 
knock, and before he could ask his one question, 
she said, 

‘I know what you want. I have seen the 
cuckoo once, and it will come again at twilight. 
Do you hide behind the door, and when it comes 
in and perches on my left shoulder, seize it and 
hold it fast.’ 

The twilight was a long time in coming, but 
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the shadows grew longer and longer and at last 
a gentle rustling of wings was heard and the 
cuckoo flew in and alighted on the wee woman’s 
left shoulder. 

The prince forgot everything except that here 
was his beloved young bride. He forgot all about 
seizing her and only cried, ‘Oh, my dearest!’ and 
in a moment the cuckoo had flown away. 

“Your heart was true,’ said the wee woman. 
“You have failed, I know; but for him whose 
heart is true there is always another chance. Go 
farther into the forest until you come to the cot 
of my older sister. She is wiser than I, and may- 
hap she will be able to help you.’ 

The young prince pressed on into the forest 
until he came to the cot of the older sister. 

‘Il know what you would ask,’ she said. ‘You 
have a true heart, but you must also have a firm 
grasp. The cuckoo will come here at twilight. 
It will turn into a fish, then into a serpent. Call 
her your dearest as much as you choose, but be 
sure that your grasp is firm.’ 

When twilight came, there was once more a 
gentle rustling of wings, and straight into the 
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little cot flew the cuckoo. The prince seized her 
gently but firmly; but in a moment he found that 
he held no longer a bird, but a shiny, slippery 
fish. He grasped it tighter than ever, but now it 
turned into a serpent, which writhed and coiled 
and uncoiled, and in spite of all that he could do, 
slipped away from him into the forest. 

‘I have done all in my power for you,’ said the 
wise woman; ‘but still farther into the forest 
lives our oldest sister. She is wiser than we, and 
it may be that she will be able to help you.’ 

So even farther into the forest went the prince, 
weary and faint, but determined never to give up 
the pursuit. The forest grew more and more 
dense. Strange cries were heard and mocking 
faces flashed into sight in one tree and then 
another. Was it possible that his gentle bride 
was among these horrors? He would not waste a 
moment, and he pushed on, tired as he was, to 
rescue her. 

When he came to the third little hut, the oldest 
sister stood in the open door. ‘Have you seen —’ 
he began, but she interrupted him. 

“Yes, I have seen,’ she said, ‘and I am hoping 
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to see still more. Your cuckoo bride is here, and 
you will have your last chance to save her. Your 
heart is good and your grasp is firm; but when 
one deals with a serpent not only must his heart 
be good and his grasp firm, but he must also have 
the Wisdom of the Ages. That is what I can give 
you, and she whispered a word in his ear. ‘Now 
go,’ she said, ‘and may you win the struggle.’ 

The prince went into the hut. The cuckoo had 
alighted on the little mantel above the fireplace. 
She gave one sweet little birdnote and fluttered 
her wings. He grasped her, and even when he 
found himself holding only a slippery fish, his 
grasp did not fail. But the fish became a serpent, 
and if his bride was to be forever free from the 
wicked magic, the serpent must be killed. What 
could he do? He had no knife. It is true that he 
held the tail firmly grasped in his left hand and 
the head in his right; but he could not strangle 
the creature. Then the word of the oldest sister 
flashed into his mind, 

“When the head and tail shall meet, 
Victory shall be complete.’ 


All at once he understood. He brought the head 
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and tail together, and in five minutes the serpent 
had stung itself to death. And behold, as the 
great body fell from his hands, there before him 
stood his young bride in all her sweetness and 
beauty. 

They thanked the three wise women many 
times, and gave them generous rewards; and 
then they went home to the king. The two older 
brothers and their brides were at the castle, but 
when night fell, they rode away in their golden 
chariots. The fathers-in-law of the two older 
princes had decided that they would like to have 
plenty of time to go fishing and to visit their 
friends and to take long comfortable naps on the 
green grass at the edge of the woods, and they 
had given up their kingdoms to their new sons- 
in-law. 

And so it all ended just as if this was a fairy 
story, for each prince had a bride, and each bride 
was the wife of a king. 


THE BEE, THE MOUSE, THE MUSKRAT, 
AND THE BOY 


THERE was once a peasant who had three sons, 
but whenever any one asked him how many boys 
he had, he always answered ‘Two.’ 

The reason for this was that while the two 
older sons were tall and strong and worked with 
their father in field and forest, the youngest son 
was slender and not nearly strong enough to do 
out-of-door work, and his father was ashamed of 
him. His brothers despised him and called him 
‘Tinkie.’ His mother, however, loved him best 
of all three, for he did everything that he could 
to help her in the house, and she firmly believed 
that Tinkie would come out best of them all. 

While Tinkie was only a boy, his mother and 
then his father died. The two older sons took 
their few possessions, and nothing at all was left 
except an old cracked dough-trough. 

‘That’s good for nothing,’ said the second 
brother. ‘I'll put it in the fire.’ 

‘No,’ said the oldest, ‘give it to Tinkie. It’s 
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just the thing for him, he likes baking so well. 
He'll think he has something then. He’s such a 
baby that if we gave him an owl and called it a 
chicken, he would never know the difference.’ 

‘I suppose we'll have to feed him, shan’t we?’ 
asked the second brother; and the oldest one 
said, 

‘I don’t see why. Give him breakfast and din- 
ner to-morrow, and then tell him to leave. If he 
won t, I know a way to get rid of him,’ and the 
oldest brother drew the end of the handle of a 
sharp knife from his pocket. 

The brothers did not realize how loud they 
were talking, but Tinkie heard every word. He 
was not strong enough to hold the plough, but he 
was wise enough to understand that the only 
thing for him to do was to get away from his 
cruel brothers as soon as ever he could. He did 
not even wait for breakfast, but taking the 
dough-trough under his arm, he slipped out of 
the cottage, and long before the older brothers 
were awake, he was hurrying away through the 
woods as fast as he could go. 

After a while he came to an open field, and 
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there he found plenty of wild berries. They were 
most welcome, for he was certainly a very hungry 
boy. He ate all that he could and picked more, 
which he put into his dough-trough. 

Suddenly he heard a timid little squeak. He 
looked down, and close by his foot was a tiny 
field mouse. 

“Won’t you please help me?’ it pleaded. ‘I am 
in such trouble.’ 

‘So am I,’ answered the boy, ‘and if you will 
help me out of mine, I will help you out of yours. 
What’s the matter?’ 

‘A big stone fell on my leg, and I can’t go to 
get any food, and my babies will starve. Week, 
week, week!’ she cried. 

‘T’'ll go to the next field of grain and bring you 
a handful,’ promised the boy. 

‘But I can’t even run away if an owl should 
come. Oh, what shall I do?’ wailed the little 
creature. ‘There’s room in that big dough- 
trough for such little things as my babies and me. 
Won’t you please take us along with you?’ 

‘All right!’ said the boy good-naturedly. He 
pushed his berries to one end of the trough, and 
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made a soft little nest of grass. In this he care- 
fully laid the whole family. Grain was growing 
in the very next field, and he filled his pockets 
with it and pushed on, though he had no idea 
where he was going. He swung the trough over 
his left shoulder, and with the contented little 
“Week, week, week!’ close to his ear, he did not 
feel half so much alone in the world. 

He had to balance the trough carefully so as 
not to spill the family, and so he found it better 
to walk in the road. There was no need of hurry- 
ing, for he had no idea where he was going, so he 
walked slowly, stopping to look and listen when- 
ever he took a fancy. At the corner of a wall he 
heard a little commotion and stopped to see what 
the trouble was. 

*Sz-z-z-z! Come and help me!’ something said. 
He looked again and there was a bee caught in a 
spider’s web. The spider stood at the farthest 
side of the web, watching and ready to pounce 
upon the bee just as soon as he was too tired to 
struggle any longer. 

*Sz-z-z! Do help me out!’ cried the bee. ‘My 
wings are all tangled up and I can’t get away. 
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Please put me on your shoulder, and let me sit 
there until I get them free — I don’t weigh much 
— and I'll give you honey for your bread all next 
winter.’ 

‘I'll be in luck if I have any bread to put 
honey on,’ said the boy a little dolefully, “but 
up you go!’ and he carefully lifted the little bee 
from the web and laid it gently on his right shoul- 
der. The bee buzzed happily, and after it had 
rested a while, set to work to free itself from the 
bits of web in which it was entangled. 

Tinkie had then a happy bee on his right shoul- 
der and a whole family of contented little mice 
on his left. He was no longer alone, and it would 
have been strange if he had not been happier 
than he was before. He went on down the road 
whistling softly and now and then cheering up 
the little bee by saying, 

“You're still at it, aren’t you, my fine fellow? 
You'll be all right before long.’ Or he would bend 
his neck a bit to the left so he could hear what the 
mouse was saying to her babies and give her a 
soft pat on the head. 

It was a pleasant road. Wild-flowers grew on 
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both sides. Trees hung over it, and a big brook, 
all bubbling and gurgling among the stones scat- 
tered along its bed, ran merrily down hill, stop- 
ping a minute or two to play under a big rock or 
in the tall rushes. _ 

The boy stopped too, and as he stood looking 
at the brook and the rocks, he thought he heard 
a cry of pain. 

‘Help me, help me!’ it said. ‘I can’t get away! 
Oh, it hurts me so! Help me!’ 

The boy laid the bee carefully on a rock in the 
sunshine, and set the trough just over the wall, 
and then followed the pitiful wail. It proved to 
come from a muskrat caught in a trap. 

‘Oh, it hurts so!’ the poor little beastie cried. 
‘Do please get me out. I’ve been here all night, 
and it is killing me.’ 

The boy looked and found that the muskrat 
was caught by one foot. It was a strong trap 
with sharp, cutting teeth. Tinkie had to try with 
all his might before he could open the spring, but 
at last the little suffering creature was free. It 
had pulled and struggled and tried so hard to get 
away that the flesh of the foot was all torn and 
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bloody. Tinkie washed it and rubbed the leg 
very gently, and before long the muskrat could 
walk fairly well. It thanked the boy over and 
over again. 

‘There is nothing I can do for you just now,’ 
it said, ‘but we people of the open air are wise in 
the knowledge of both land and water. Perhaps 
the time will come when I can help you, and it 
will be a happy day for me.’ 

They said good-bye. Tinkie set the bee on his 
right shoulder again, saw to it that the mouse 
and her family were comfortable, then lifted the 
trough to his left shoulder and went on down the 
road. 

The brook grew wider and wider. The boy 
followed it, for he had nothing else to follow, and 
by and by he came to a big lake. The little waves 
were playing with the sand and pebbles and run- 
ning up the beach to touch the rocks and then 
slip back again, quite as if they were children 
playing tag. The brook had now become a wide, 
rolling river. It flowed on into the lake, meeting 
the little waves as if they were old friends. 

The boy set down his dough-trough and stood 
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gazing at the water. ‘I wish I knew what is on 
the other side,’ he said to himself. ‘I’ve got to 
make my living somehow. Maybe on the other 
side of the lake there might be a country where a 
boy who can’t hold the plough could do some- 
thing else to pay for his keep. Anyway, I mean 
to cross this water and find out. Little mouse and 
little bee,’ he said aloud, ‘will you keep watch 
while I do some work?’ 

‘Indeed we will and most gladly,’ cried the 
mouse and the bee together. The mouse ran up 
a rock so she could look far away to the north, 
and the bee flew to another rock where he could 
see far away to the south. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye,’ called the boy. ‘T’ll 
be back again soon. Take good care of your- 
selves.’ 

He had a plan in his mind to make his old 
cracked trough into a boat. A little way back he 
had seen some fir trees with bubbles of pitch, and 
not far from them were some white birches with 
beautiful silvery bark. On the shore he had no- 
ticed two or three ends of rope that must have 
washed in from some vessel. He hurried back, 
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picked the rope to pieces with his fingers, daubed 
it with pitch, and then crowded it tightly into 
the crack in the dough-trough. ‘That’s quite a 
boat,’ he said, standing a little aside to gaze at it. 
‘Now let’s see if it will float without leaking.’ He 
slid it into a pool of water among the rocks, and 
it did not leak. He stepped into it very carefully, 
and it did not sink. 

‘Oh, I forgot,’ he said aloud. ‘I must have my 
sail.” He had brought back with him a big piece 
of birch bark. He tied a stick to each side, and 
there he had a square sail. On the beach he 
picked up two more sticks, flat and light; and 
these he put into the boat for oars. 

The mouse and the bee had been watching him 
as he worked, and now the mouse squeaked, 
“Week, week, week!’ as proudly as if she had 
made the boat herself; and the bee buzzed 
*Sz-z-z-z!’ as happily as if he had just finished a 
whole comb of honey. 

The boy stepped into his boat and began to say 
good-bye, but the mouse and the bee together 
cried, ‘Aren’t you going to take us with you?’ 

‘I'd be only too glad to take you, little com- 
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rades,’ he said, ‘but I don’t know where I’ll get 
bite or sup or a bit of a roof over my head.’ 

But the mouse was already carrying her babies 
one by one into the boy’s pocket, and the bee 
was already up on his shoulder, looking to see if 
there was anything on the other side of the lake 
to which they could make a bee line; and they all 
set off as merrily as if they knew they were going 
to a golden palace with great pantries and cellars 
full of all the good things that one could count up 
in a whole month of Saturday mornings. 

The breeze and the little waves were very kind 
to them, and they floated and rowed and sailed, 
and before they knew it, they were half way 
across the blue water. The bee began to stretch 
himself up and to gaze more eagerly than ever 
toward the farther shore. The mouse washed all 
her babies and smoothed them over and over, 
and then put her own fur in order, for now they 
could really see something that looked like a 
castle, and there was no knowing how many of 
the quality they might meet. 

As they drew nearer to the shore, they could 
all see a great castle with moat and drawbridge, 
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battlements, and banners floating from the tow- 
ers. They saw men on guard at the castle itself 
and riding back and forth on the beach. These 
men all had swords and spears, and the boy began 
to wonder how they would receive him. He 
could not get away if he tried, for wind and tide 
both were driving him straight to the land. 

Just before the boat touched the shore, the 
leader of the horsemen cried, 

“Who are you?’ 

‘I’m just a boy,’ the young voyager replied, 
for he could not think of anything else to say. 

“Where did you come from?’ 

Now the boy had always lived in the cottage 
in the woods, and he did not know that the place 
had any name, so he replied, 

‘From the woods.’ 

‘What do you want?’ 

“To speak to the king.’ 

The men looked at one another. ‘Can it be the 
one?’ they whispered. ‘Do you suppose it is he?’ 
It seems that many, many years before, a wizard 
had predicted that a boy would come over the 
Jake who would do to the kingdom either great 
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good or great harm. Perhaps this might be the 
one. At any rate, they must take him to the 
king. 

The boy was set on horseback, for the first 
time in his life. Two of the guard rode before 
him, two behind him, and two on each side. So it 
was that he was taken to the presence of the king. 
What the guard would have said if they had 
known that they were also escorting a bee and a 
little family of mice, nobody knows. 

When they came to the royal audience room, 
there sat the king on his throne with a cloak of 
ermine, a purple robe, and on his head a crown 
all ablaze with diamonds and emeralds and ru- 
bies. A swift rider had been sent in advance, and 
the king had hurried into his very best robes, for 
who knew but this stranger might be the boy 
of the witch’s prediction? At any rate, it was 
only wise to pay him honor. 

That is why the poor boy from the forest with 
a family of mice in his pocket and a bee on his 
shoulder was received with the greatest respect 
that his Royal Highness could show. 

After giving the boy a welcome, the king said, 
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“You are of noble birth?’ 

‘No, Your Majesty,’ replied the lad. ‘My 
father was a poor man who lived in the forest.’ 

‘And why have you come so far from home? 
Have you no friends?’ asked the king. 

The boy could not bear to tell how badly his 
brothers had treated him, so he said only, 

‘I have two brothers, but my father and 
mother are dead, and that is why I have come 
away from home. I have nothing in the world 
except this dough-trough, and I have come to 
ask for service, no matter how humble it may 
be.’ 

‘He’s surely not the boy of fate,’ said the king 
to himself, ‘and I’ve put on my best robes for 
just nothing at all. He is a simple country boy 
who wants to earn an honest living.’ He said 
aloud, 

‘And is the dough-trough your only inherit- 
ance?’ 

“Yes, Your Majesty,’ replied the boy. 

The king was a quick-witted monarch, and by 
this time he had guessed the whole story; namely, 
that the older brothers had taken possession of 
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everything and had obliged this youngest son to 
leave his home. 

‘Never mind,’ he said kindly. ‘Keep up your 
courage. Fortunes often change. You shall have 
work here, and who knows but you will some day 
be my prime minister?’ 

So it was that the boy from the forest entered 
into the service of the king. It was very humble 
service at first, for he was sent to assist the head 
cook; but he did his work so well and was so 
eager to help every one that it was not long be- 
fore he was promoted, and, to make a long story 
short, he was not much more than a boy before 
he became Righthand-Man-in-Special to the king. 

He did not put on any airs, but was kind and 
obliging to every one, and therefore every one 
liked him, from the kitchen boy who had taken 
his old place with the cook all the way up to the 
king himself. He was faithful to his old friends, 
and he cared for the mice and the bee as tenderly 
as at first. The mice had a big room all to them- 
selves with a great closet of cheese and nuts in 
the corner; and the bee had one just as large, 
with a broad open window through which he 
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could fly out for a change and other bees could 
fly in when he wanted to have company. 

The Righthand-Man-in-Special to the king of- 
ten went to visit both mice and bee and to have 
a talk with them. He found that though they 
were little they were wise and had seen so much 
of the world that he was often glad of their ad- 
vice. One day when he was talking with the 
mouse, he sat still for a long time looking out of 
the window, and then, quite as if he was thinking 
aloud, he said, 

‘I’d give anything in the world to know.’ 

“Yes, she does care very much,’ said the wee 
mouse quietly. 

“What? How do you know what I am thinking 
about?’ exclaimed the Righthand-Man-in-Spe- 
cial in amazement. 

‘I’ve brought up more than one family,’ the 
wee mouse answered. ‘Mice and men are very 
much alike. You are thinking of the beautiful 
princess and of how you can win her hand.’ 

‘You wonderful little creature,’ cried the 
Righthand-Man-in-Special, ‘just tell me that, 
and I’ll do anything in the world for you.’ 
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“You have already done all that any one 
could do for me,’ replied the mouse. ‘I saw long 
ago which way the wind was blowing, and I have 
kept my eyes open ever since. We mice go every- 
where, and we hear everything, and this is the 
way the story goes.’ The mouse ran up the leg 
of a chair and made a funny little courtesy, and 
then told her story: 

‘Long, long ago,’ she said, ‘a giant who lives 
across the water stole the three greatest treasures 
of the kingdom, a golden sword, a golden lamp, 
and three golden hens. The princess declares 
that she will give her hand to the hero who brings 
these back, and to no one else. Princes have come 
from east and west and north and south and have 
done their best to win her, but they either give 
up the quest when they know the conditions, or 
else they go to the giant’s country:and are eaten 
up, body and bone.’ 

‘But why am I the only one at court who has 
known nothing of this?’ demanded the young 
man. 

‘A mouse would know, but a man has to be 
told,’ thought the mouse, but she said patiently, 
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‘Because neither the king nor the princess was 
willing that you should risk your life by going 
into the land of the giants, and so it was ordered 
that it should be kept a secret from you.’ 

‘I'll see the king to-night, and I'll start to- 
morrow morning,’ declared the young man, and 
he went straight to the king. 

At first the king said, ‘No. Many others have 
tried and have lost their lives. Some of them 
were great champions carefully trained in the 
sword-play. How can you, who grew up in a cot- 
tage in the woods, dream of being able to do what 
with all their training they failed in?’ 

‘Indeed, I don’t know,’ said the young man 
humbly, ‘but at least [I'll have my mother wit 
and I’ll do my best.’ 

At last the king yielded. ‘If you must go, you 
must,’ he said, ‘but I don’t know what my 
daughter will say to me.’ 

‘I only wish I knew what she would say to 
me, said the boy to himself. 

The next morning, before light, he opened his 
door so softly that he was sure no one could hear 
him, and slipped down to the shore of the lake 
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and into his little boat. From the castle of the 
king there could be seen across the lake a big, 
clumsy, shapeless cabin, which he felt sure was 
the home of the giant. He rowed toward it and 
found that it was made of rough logs, tumbled 
together in helter-skelter fashion to look some- 
what like a house. 

‘It looks as if a giant might live there,’ the 
young man said to himself, ‘a big, stupid, awk- 
ward fellow. Still, I suppose that even a giant 
who can’t build a house may be able to kill a boy, 
and I must be pretty careful.’ 

Just then he heard a noise that sounded as if 
claps of thunder were coming one after another, 
though not a cloud was in the sky. ‘That sounds 
as if a whole company of giants were coming,’ he 
thought, ‘and if I am to do anything at all, I 
must get there first.’ He crept softly through the 
woods and found that the noise came from a barn 
behind the cabin. He filled his leather pouch 
with small stones, climbed up to the barn roof, 
and peeped in. There stood the giant threshing 
away with all his might and main with a flail as 
large around as the boy’s body. Giants as well as 
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smaller folk have queer notions sometimes, and 
this one had the fancy to wear whenever he did 
any threshing the golden sword at his side. 

“They say that giants are as stupid as they are 
big,’ thought the boy. ‘I’m going to see if I can 
scare him.’ He threw a little stone at the sword. 
It rang as loud as a church bell, and the giant 
gave a jump, not a high one, for it was not more 
than twenty feet. He threw another, and the 
giant jumped again, as much as fifty feet this 
time. He threw a third. The giant unhooked his 
belt and shook the sword. ‘ You’re bewitched,’ 
he said angrily, and threw the sword and belt out 
of the barn door. ‘You'll spoil my grain. Get 
out till I’m through with my threshing.’ 

The boy slipped down from the roof as softly 
as the little mouse could have done, caught up 
the sword, ran through the woods as fast as 
ever he could go, and laid it down beside the 
boat. 

The first adventure had ended well, but how 
would it be with the second? It would be of no 
use to carry home the golden sword unless he had 
also the golden lantern and the three golden hens. 
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He thought he would try first to get the golden 
lantern. He waited quietly in the woods until 
he saw smoke rising from the rickety chimney 
of the cabin. ‘The giant’s wife is cooking the por- 
ridge for supper. I used to know how to cook, 
and may be I can help her,’ he said to himself 
with a chuckle, and he set out for the cabin. 

‘Climbing the roof worked so well that I be- 
lieve I will try it again,’ he said, and up he went 
as softly as possible. There were chinks between 
the logs, and he could see into the room. The 
giant was sprawled out on a rough bedstead, 
snoring with all his might. The giantess stood by 
the fireplace. The porridge was in a kettle that 
hung from a crane, and she was stirring it with a 
spoon as big as a spade. There was no trouble in 
finding a hole in the roof, and there was one di- 
rectly above the kettle. This was exactly what 
the boy wanted, and every time she turned away, 
for a moment, he stretched down his hand 
through the hole and dropped in a big handful 
of salt. 

‘If they eat that, she’ll have to go to the well 
for water, sure as fate,’ he said to himself with a 
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very silent chuckle, ‘and then we'll see what we 
will see.’ 

The giant waked up, sat down at the table, 
and took a big spoonful of the porridge. Then he 
howled and kicked and pounded on the table and 
stamped on the floor, until the whole house shook. 

‘Get some water!’ he roared, ‘and if it isn’t 
here in just no time at all, you'll have the worst 
beating you ever had in all your life.’ 

The golden lantern was hanging on a wooden 
peg near the fireplace. The giantess snatched it 
from the peg, lighted it with a bit of burning 
wood from the fire, ran to the well, hung the 
lantern on a stake, and began to draw the water. 
The boy ran too, and when the woman leaned 
over the well-curb, he caught hold of her feet and 
tipped her in. Then he snatched the golden lan- 
tern and ran off toward the boat as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

But the giant was running also, and much 
faster than the boy. He had jerked his wife over 
the curb and then he had begun to run down hill 
as fast as his legs would carry him; and as they 
were at least fifteen times as long as the boy’s, 
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not many minutes passed before he was clutching 
the boy’s shoulder and dragging him up the hill 
to the cabin. 

‘He'll kill me, but it’s no matter, for I’ve lost 
the princess anyway, thought the boy, and he 
made no effort to get free. The golden lantern 
rolled away down hill over the soft moss; and the 
giant dragged the king’s Righthand-Man-in- 
Special over rocks and roots of trees, through 
briars and through thorns, giving him a shake 
like an earthquake every little while, and telling 
what he meant to do to him. ‘I’ll whip you to 
death!’ he howled, ‘and I'll eat you, and I'll 
throw you into the fireplace as soon as ever we 
get to the house!’ 

By the time that they were at the threshold, 
however, the giant had calmed down a little. 
‘You are not much more than a boy,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t often get a boy to eat, and I mean to make 
the most of you. I won’t be greedy. I'll put you 
into a nice tight little pen, and I’ll feed you till 
you are as fat as fat, and then what a feast I’ll 
have!’ 

It was still dark when the boy was tumbled 
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into a pen almost strong enough to hold the giant 
himself. He was sore and bruised from head to 
foot, and he had no hope of escaping from the 
giant. ‘If I only had the mouse and the bee here 
with me,’ he said, ‘it would not be quite so dread- 
ful’; and just as he said this to himself, he heard 
a soft little ‘Week, week, week!’ close to his left 
ear; and then he felt the soft fur of the mouse on 
his cheek. ‘Sz-z-z!’ he heard at his right ear, and 
there was the little bee; his wings all cleaned and 
ready for service. 

‘I was never so glad to see any one in all my 
life,’ the boy exclaimed. ‘The giant will kill me, 
of course. Can you manage to tell the princess 
that my last thoughts were of her?’ 

‘I hope we can manage so you can tell her 
your own thoughts,’ buzzed the bee, and the 
mouse said, 

“We've been all around this pen, and there’s 
one hole that will almost let you through. At 
any rate, I can gnaw it till it is big enough, and 
you can slip out and get to the boat.’ 

‘But the golden hens!’ said the boy. ‘The 
princess wants all three things.’ 
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The bee made a funny little noise, almost as if 
he was laughing, and the mouse said gravely, 

‘Save your life first, and then think about 
golden hens.’ 

The giant brought in nuts and cream and 
cheese and honey and all the good things that he 
could think of, so that his prisoner would grow 
fat as soon as possible, and boy and mouse and 
bee had a fine time feasting. In between times 
the mouse was gnawing the boards to make the 
hole larger, and the bee was flying all over the 
fields and woods and looking for the shortest 
way to the shore and everywhere else. 

The last thing that night the giant came to the 
pen and called, 

‘Boy, is that cream thick enough? Are the 
nuts fresh and the cheese rich and the honey 
sweeter than you ever tasted before? Is there 
anything else that you could eat?’ 

‘Everything is very good,’ answered the boy. 

“Are you growing fat enough to be eaten?’ 

‘I’m growing fat enough to eat. Is that the 
same thing?’ 

The giant scratched his head and wrinkled his 
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forehead. This question was too much for him. 
‘I'll come again when the sun rises and see how 
you look,’ he said; and then he went away to 
sleep; that is, he meant to sleep, but the bee meant 
that he should lie awake; and the bee won the 
day, or rather the night. 

The mouse had been waiting as patiently as 
she could. ‘Come quick,’ she said. ‘There isn’t 
any time to spare. You can try again for the 
golden hens.’ 

So with the bee leading the way and the 
mouse safely perched on the boy’s shoulder, they 
started for the boat. The boy saw again and 
again little yellow gleams in the path just ahead 
of them, and once he fancied that he heard the 
cluck of a hen. It was not light enough to be 
sure, but when it began to dawn, there were the 
three golden hens just ahead of him and going 
straight to the boat. They seemed to be eating, 
in a hurry as they were; and when the light grew 
a little brighter, he saw that they were following 
rows of corn, which ran along toward the shore. 

‘Did you do that?’ asked the Righthand Man, 
and the little mouse said demurely, 
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‘IT thought it would be easier for them to go on 
their own feet than for the bee and me to carry 
them. They'll follow the corn straight into the 
boat.’ 

And sure enough they did! They sat up on the 
bow of the boat, or rather on what would have 
been the bow if there had been any, and seemed 
to be having the best time in the world. The boy 
got into the boat. The mouse took her place on 
his left shoulder and the bee on his right, and he 
was about to push off when suddenly he cried, 

‘But where is the golden sword and where is 
the golden lantern? I put the sword close beside 
the boat, and I saw the lantern rolling down over 
the moss toward it. What can have happened to 
them?’ 

They got out of the boat and searched all 
about, but the golden treasures were nowhere to 
be found. Just then they saw far out in the lake 
a little ripple that did not look quite like the 
other ripples. It came nearer and nearer. There 
was a flash of gold now and then; and there came 
the muskrat, struggling his very best to swim and 
carry a heavy golden sword and a golden lantern. 
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He stood on the little beach shaking the water off 
his fur, and he said, 

‘The giant’s wife comes down here every 
morning for fish, and so I carried the treasures 
far off, where they would be sure to be safe. I 
don’t forget who helped me when I was caught 
in that dreadful trap.’ 

The boy thanked the muskrat over and over. 
The muskrat waved his dripping paw and swam 
away; and just then they saw the giant’s wife 
coming out of the door to go for the fish for break- 
fast, and right behind her was the giant himself. 

‘T tell you, I hung the lantern on that stake by 
the well,’ she cried. 

‘T’ll hang you there!’ growled the giant. 

The woman ran round and round the well and 
the giant ran after her, and the folk in the boat 
laughed to see them run. Then they sailed away 
to the country where the princess lived, and 
within a week there was the finest wedding that 
the kingdom ever saw. There were great folk 
from all over the land, but in the very next car- 
riage to that of the king and queen there was a 
muskrat, a bee, and a mouse, 
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THERE were once three brothers who lived with 
their father in a little cottage in a deep, deep 
forest. Their only treasures were a cock, a 
scythe, and a cat. The cock called them every 
morning; the father took the scythe and went 
into the fields to earn their bread; and the cat 
saw to it that the bread was not eaten by mice. 

The boys were named Mart, Mats, and Mick. 
They picked up the fallen branches in the forest 
for their fire; they stored away nuts to sell at the 
fair; and did all that they could to help their 
father. ‘It won’t be long,’ said Mart, ‘before we 
shall be large enough to work in the fields, and 
take care of him instead of his caring for us. I am 
large enough now, and he has promised that I 
shall go out with him next month.’ 

‘I’m growing fast, I am,’ declared little Mick. 
‘Measure me on the doorpost, Mart, and see if 
I can’t go to work very soon.’ 

Mart good-naturedly marked his height on 
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the doorpost with a bit of red clay. ‘When you 
are up to here,’ he said, making a mark about 
two hand breadths higher, ‘you will be able to 
go out to work for the father.’ 

But alas, the next day, when the two older 
boys came from the forest, dragging a load of 
wood, there sat little Mick on the doorstep cry- 
ing. The father was very sick. He called his sons 
and told them that he knew he could not get 
well. ‘I wish I had gold to leave you,’ he said, 
‘but I have nothing except the scythe, the cock, 
and the cat. Be good boys and always love one 
another as you do now.’ He closed his eyes, and 
in a little while the three boys were fatherless. 

There was not much left in the house for them 
to eat; only a bag of meal in one corner and a 
bag of potatoes in another corner. 

_ *What shall we do?’ asked Mats. ‘We shall 
surely starve.’ 

‘No, we shall not starve,’ said Mart; ‘but first 
of all let’s divide our father’s treasures. If you 
are willing, I will choose the scythe, because I am 
strong enough to use it.’ 

‘T’ll take the cock,’ said Mats; and little Mick 
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held fast to the black and white cat lying on his 
knee. 

The next morning Mart said, 

‘Dear brothers, the meal and potatoes will not 
last long, and one of us must go out into the 
world and earn money to buy food. I am the 
oldest, so I ought to go first. I know how to mow, 
and I will take my scythe along with me.’ 

So it was that Mart went out into the world 
with his scythe swung over his shoulder. Farther 
than far and longer than long he journeyed, but 
no matter where he went, he always found that 
the grass had been cut already. At last he came 
to a place where three roads met, and there stood 
three signboards with their backs toward him. 

‘I'll go around those signs,’ he said to himself, 
‘and see what they say.’ So he walked around to 
the other side of the first board and read in big 
black letters, 

‘To THE COUNTRY OF THE STuPID Fotx.’ The 
second signboard said the same thing, and so did 
the third. ‘That’s the very place for me,’ he 
thought, ‘for I’m so stupid I can’t even find a 
meadow that has not been mowed. I'll take the 
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first road, and maybe I'll find some one as stupid 
as I.’ So he plucked up courage and trudged on. 
Before long he met a man who stared and stared 
at him. : 

“What’s that you’re carrying on your shoul- 
der?’ the man asked. 

‘I’m carrying a scythe,’ Mart replied. 

‘A scythe? What is that? What is it good for?’ 

“To cut grass with, of course.’ 

“To cut grass!’ exclaimed the man, staring 
harder than ever. ‘Did anybody ever hear of 
such a thing as that? We always pull up the 
grass with our hands, and I tell you it’s no end of 
trouble. Our king would give you gold upon gold 
for anything that would cut grass. Will you come 
with me and show it to him?’ 

‘Surely,’ replied Mart. ‘Why shouldn’t I?’ 

The man led the way to the palace and asked 
to see the king. Never was a king so surprised as 
was this one when he saw the scythe and learned 
what it was for. 

‘I will pay you well for it,’ said the king, ‘if 
you will cut the grass in the royal meadow. Will 
you try it?’ 
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‘Surely,’ said Mart. 

So Mart set out for the royal meadow, and a 
great crowd of the Stupid Folk followed after 
him, staring and pointing at the scythe, and even 
running ahead of it and walking backwards so as 
to look it full in the face. When they came to the 
meadow, Mart stuck the point of the scythe into 
the ground, folded his arms, and called, 

“Where is some one of the king’s servants?’ 

‘Here, Your Greatness,’ said a man, bowing 
almost down to the ground. ‘What is your will?’ 

‘Bring dinner for two exactly at noon,’ Mart 
commanded. Then he waved his hand to the 
crowd and said, 

‘Now all you good people, go home. My 
scythe isn’t used to being stared at. Don’t you 
see that he isn’t doing a thing? And he won’t do 
a thing while you gawk at him so.’ 

The people all went meekly away, and as soon 
as they were out of sight, Mart seized the scythe 
and mowed with all his might and main until it 
was almost time for the palace bell to ring for 
noon. Then he stopped work, and when the 
servant came with the two dinners, he found 
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Mart lying on the ground in the shade of a great 
tree. 

The servant was amazed to see how much 
grass had been cut; and he was still more amazed 
when Mart took the dinner, divided it into two 
parts, and gravely laid one part on the ground 
before the point of the scythe. 

“Why, why!’ the servant cried. ‘Does the 
grasscutter eat?’ 

‘Did you ever see a grasscutter work without 
eating?’ demanded Mart. ‘Don’t you eat when 
you have done a hard morning’s work? You must 
bring the best of food and plenty of it if you 
expect to have the meadow cut. A grasscutter 
won't eat before people, however; so run away 
and leave it to take all that it wants and finish 
the work. If every crumb of the dinner is not 
gone before night, you can say that I’m not a man 
of my word.’ 

The servant went away, but every few steps 
he twisted his neck so far around that it is a won- 
der his head did not drop off. 

It is to be hoped that the scythe was not so 
hungry as usual that day, for Mart ate not only 
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his own dinner, but also that of his grasscutter. 
_ *That was a good idea,’ he said to himself as 
he loosened his belt. ‘One dinner would not 
have been nearly enough for me.’ 

Three days later, Mart swung the scythe over 
his shoulder and went to the palace for his gold. 

‘Did your grasscutter really cut that great 
meadow all by itself?’ the king asked. 

‘Come and look at the meadow, Sir King. 
Could all your people together have pulled so 
much grass with their hands?’ 

So the king and Mart and the scythe took 
their seats in a big golden chariot and went to the 
meadow. Sure enough, it was all mowed, and 
it looked better than any meadow that the king 
had ever seen before. 

“Will you sell the grasscutter for ten purses of 
gold?’ asked His Majesty. 

“A grasscutter that will mow a meadow all by 
itself,’ said Mart, ‘is a wonder, and it is worth 
much more. Still, seeing that it is going to a 
king, [ll let you have it at that price.’ 

Mart laid down the scythe, took the ten 
purses with one hundred broad gold pieces in 
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each, made his manners very respectfully, and 
set out for home, walking slowly and with the 
dignity that a man ought to show who has just 
been trading with a king; but as soon as he got 
out of sight, he ran as fast as ever he could, he 
was in such a hurry to get home to tell his 
brothers what a fine bargain he had made. 

The king was quite as happy as Mart, and 
quite as delighted with his purchase. 

‘Build on another treasure-room to the palace,’ 
he commanded, ‘and put the wonderful grass- 
cutter into it and guard it night and day.’ 

The king could hardly wait till the time had 
come again for cutting the grass; but at last the 
year passed and the grass was tall and ripe. 

‘Bring out the grasscutter,’ he bade his serv- 
ants. ‘Carry it to the royal meadow, and stick 
it into the ground.’ 

The men ran as fast as ever they could, for 
they were as eager as the king to see it work. 
When they came to the meadow, they gravely 
stuck the scythe into the ground and left it alone. 
At noon they brought a dinner of the very best 
food in the palace and gazed all around to see 
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how much had been mowed. Then they ran back 
to the king with all their might. 

‘O Sir King,’ they cried, ‘the grasscutter is 
just where we left it, and not one blade of grass 
has it cut!’ 

‘Call my councilors together,’ the king or- 
dered, and the ninety-nine councilors came. 
They looked very serious and very wise, and after 
pondering three days and three nights they de- 
clared that the grasscutter was surely bewitched. 

‘And what will cure it?’ the king demanded 
anxiously. 

‘Lay it on the ground,’ the councilors said, 
‘and give it twenty good blows with a rod to 
drive out the witchcraft. If it won’t work then, 
it will have to be buried in the earth.’ 

So the learned councilors called for a rod and 
went to the meadow. They laid the scythe on the 
ground, and the First Grand Councilor solemnly 
gave it twenty blows. Whipping a scythe was 
not easy, for at every blow it bounded up into the 
air. The people were crowding so near that nose 
after nose was scratched, but they would not 
stand back for so little a thing as that. 
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‘It’s double-bewitched!’ cried the people at 
last, rubbing their bleeding noses. ‘No whipping 
will cure a double-bewitch. We'll have to bury 
it.’ And bury it they did, and forever after, they 
pulled up the grass with their hands just as they 
had done before. 

Meanwhile the three brothers had been living 
comfortably on the bags of big yellow gold 
pieces, but at length they came to the tenth bag, 
and now they began to wonder a little what they 
would do when that was empty. 

‘We'll have to get some more money,’ said 
Mart, ‘or else we shall starve.’ 

‘It’s my turn now,’ said Mats, ‘to go out into 
the world and see what I can do. [ll take my 
cock along. He would like to see the world too, 
I am sure.’ 

So off he started with the cock on his arm, and 
before long he, too, came to the place where the 
three roads met. He did not stop to read the 
signs, but said to himself, ‘Mart took the first 
road, and so I'll take the second. Maybe good 
luck lies that way too.’ 

Up the second road he went, and after a long, 
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long time he caught sight of a palace standing on 
the top of a hill. A man was coming down the 
road, and Mats took off his cap and made his best 
bow and said, 

“Will you please tell me what country we are 
in?’ 

‘The Country of the Stupid Folk,’ the man re- 
plied. ‘That is the king’s palace over on yonder 
hill.’ 

‘But I thought the other road led to that coun- 
try, said Mats. ‘Do the Stupid Folk live in two 
countries?’ 

‘We live wherever the sun shines and the rain 
falls and the wind blows,’ declared the man 
proudly. ‘We are a great people, we are.’ 

Just then the cock straightened himself up, 
flapped his wings, and said, ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!’ 
in his very best style. 

“What's that?’ the man cried. 

*That’s a cock,’ replied Mats. 

‘I never saw or heard anything like it,’ de- 
clared the man. ‘What is it good for?’ 

‘It tells you when daylight is coming,’ said 
Mats. 
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‘What!’ exclaimed the man, and he stared 
harder than ever a man stared before. Then he 
said, 

‘If your bird can do such a marvelous thing as 
to tell when daylight is coming, your fortune is 
made, for I know that our king would gladly pay 
one hundred purses with one hundred broad gold 
pieces in each for such a bird. Maybe things are 
different in your country, but here the sun 
would get away from us if we did not keep watch 
of it.’ 

‘I never heard of such a thing in all my life,’ 
exclaimed Mats. 

‘No?’ said the man. ‘In the Country of the 
Stupid Folk strangers hear many things that 
they never heard before,’ and he drew himself up 
proudly. ‘This is the way of it,’ he continued. 
“The sun goes behind the mountains to sleep, 
and while he is asleep, we are safe. He wakes, 
however, at the first ray of daylight, and then 
we have to be on the watch to make sure that 
nothing happens to him.’ 

_ ‘But what could happen to the sun?’ exclaimed 
Mats. ‘I never heard of anything.’ 
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‘Probably you would not in your country,’ 
said the man a little stiffly, ‘but in our country 
there are many wise men, and they tell us that 
the sun might get lost in the woods on the moun- 
tains. People are more learned than the sun, and 
they get lost in the woods; then why should not 
the sun get lost also? Answer me that. He might 
even slip over the edge of the sky and leave us in 
darkness forever. Except when the sun is asleep, 
we do not dare to trust him alone for a moment. 
We are so afraid that we shall not wake early 
enough in the morning that half the people in the 
country sit up one night, and the other half the 
next night the whole year through. If your bird 
can really do such a wonderful thing as to call us 
when the sun is about to rise, our king will pay 
any price for it, and everybody in the land will 
take a nap twenty-four hours long. Will you go 
with me to see him this very minute?’ 

‘IT surely will,’ said Mats, and they started off 
for the palace. 

The First-Goldstick-in-Waiting told the king 
that a stranger was at the door with a bird that 
would tell when the sun was about to rise; and 
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the king was so pleased that he jumped up from 
his throne and hurried to the front door of the 
palace. Indeed, he actually stepped out over the 
threshold and shook hands with them both. 

‘Gracious Sir King,’ said the man, ‘this young 
fellow has a bird that tells when the sun is about 
to rise.’ 

‘If that is really true, such a bird is worth its 
weight in gold,’ said the king. 

‘Sir King,’ said Mats, bowing low before him, 
‘very early in the morning I can prove to you 
that I am telling the truth.’ 

The cock was then put into a large golden cage, 
which was much more comfortable than the hol- 
low of Mats’s arm; the food given him was quite 
to his taste; and he was tired from the journey; 
so after he had eaten his fill, he put his head 
under his wing and went to sleep. 

This was late in the afternoon, and all night 
long the king and the ten princes and the ninety- 
nine councilors and the five hundred courtiers 
sat and gazed at the cock in the cage. At length 
the clock struck one, and the cock crowed; two — 
he crowed again; three — again; four — again; 
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and such a melodious song was never heard be- 
fore, thought the watchers. They hurried to the 
windows, and the sun was really beginning to 
shine over the mountains. 

‘Oh! Oh!’ and ‘Ah! Ah!’ cried the people. 
‘The sun is coming! The wonderful cock has 
really told us when to look for it’ — and not one 
of them remembered that the cock had crowed 
every hour, that they had been watching all night 
just as usual, and that they would have seen the 
rising of the sun, cock or no cock! 

The king willingly paid Mats one hundred 
purses with one hundred broad gold pieces in 
each, and gave him the finest breakfast that the 
First-Royal-Gilt-edged-Cook could furnish; and 
Mats set out happily for home and his brothers. 

For a long time they all lived together in the 
greatest comfort, but they did not manage the 
money much more wisely than the people in the 
Country of the Stupid Folk might have done, 
and at length even the hundred purses with the 
hundred broad gold pieces in each showed signs 
of coming to an end. Then said Mick, 

‘I’m grown up now, and it is my turn to try 
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my luck in the world. Who knows but my cat 
will do more for me than your scythe and cock 
did for you?’ 

“Who knows, indeed?’ said Mats; and Mart 
patted the boy on the head as if he was no older 
than he had been when the father died, and said, 

‘Good-bye, little brother. The best of luck to 
you.’ 

Mick put his cat carefully into a bag and set 
out to make his fortune. When he came to the 
guideboard, he decided to take the third road. 
Before long he met a man and asked whither 
that road went. 

“To the Country of the Stupid Folk,’ was the 
answer. 

‘But I thought the other two roads led there,” 
said Mick. 

‘So they do,’ said the man. ‘All the roads 
lead to that country. But what are you carrying 
in your bag?’ 

‘My cat,’ Mick replied, and showed her to him. 

‘That’s a curious beast,’ said the man. ‘I 
never saw the like. What is it good for?’ 

‘It is good to catch mice,’ said Mick, ‘and no 
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matter how many of them there may be in a 
house, it will catch every one.’ 

‘Did any one ever hear such a tale as that!’ 
exclaimed the man, staring at the cat with wide- 
open eyes. ‘Just put your mousecatcher back 
into the bag and come to the palace with me. 
There are so many mice there that they make 
their nests in the very carvings of the legs of the 
tables. I don’t know what the king would not 
give if any one could free him from them.’ 

*That’s easy enough,’ declared Mick. He put 
the cat gently back into the bag and followed the 
man to the palace. 

When they came to the entrance, the man 
asked the First-Goldlaced-Master-of-the-Door if 
he might speak with the king. 

‘The king is busy,’ said the First-Goldlaced- 
Master-of-the-Door. ‘The mice have gnawed 
holes in ten of the queen’s best silk and velvet 
gowns, and he is trying his best to drive the crea- 
tures out of her clothespress.’ 

‘That is just what we are here for,’ said the 
man. ‘This young fellow comes from far away, 
from far as far, and he has in his bag a wonderful 
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beast called a cat. He says it will catch every 
mouse in the palace. Does Your Majesty wish to 
buy it?’ 

‘Of course I do, if it will really catch mice as he 
says, replied the king; for His Majesty had now 
come out. 

Then said Mick, ‘Gracious king, only tell me 
where the mice are thickest, and I will show you 
what my little pussy can do.’ 

The king, the ten princes, the ninety-nine 
councilors and the five hundred courtiers all went 
into the royal dining-room, and the queen stood 
on a chair outside and looked in at the window. 
The mice were so thick that they actually 
swarmed about the men’s feet. 

Mick opened his bag, smoothed the cat lightly 
on the head, and let her go free. In just three 
minutes she made such a rout among the mice 
that their bodies lay in piles all over the floor, 
while the cat herself sat on a cushion purring and 
taking a bath. 

The king was so pleased that his smile went 
almost around to his ears. ‘Bring me one thou- 
sand purses,’ he commanded, ‘with one hundred 
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broad gold pieces in each, and give them to this 
man for his mousecatcher.’ 

Mick thanked the king and made his best bow. 
He whispered a word in the cat’s ear and she 
nodded her head. Then he started for home, 
fairly leaping and running for joy to think that 
he had so much money to carry home to his 
brothers. 

Two days after Mick had gone, it suddenly 
occurred to the king that no one knew what food 
to give to the new mousecatcher after all the 
mice had been caught. ‘Have a messenger mount 
the fastest horse in all the royal stables,’ he com- 
manded. ‘Tell him to gallop like the wind till he 
catches up with the man who brought the mouse- 
catcher, and ask him what she will eat after she 
has caught all the mice in the palace.’ 

Mick was going quietly along the road on the 
third day of his journey when he heard behind 
him a man galloping at full speed, and shouting 
at the top of his voice, 

‘Stop, Your Highness, stop! I have a message 
from the king.’ 

Mick stopped. The messenger caught up with 
him and asked breathlessly. 
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‘Please, sir, after the mousecatcher has caught 
all the mice in the palace, what will she eat?’ 

Now Mick was dreaming delightful dreams 
of what he and his brothers would do after he 
reached home, and he was not pleased to be in- 
terrupted. He looked back over his shoulder and 
answered half crossly and half in fun, 

‘Yourselves.’ 

The messenger whirled about and rode like a 
hurricane, and Mick bent double and screamed 
with laughter to see him go. 

When the messenger had come to the city, he 
sprang down from his horse and, hot and dusty 
as he was, he did not stop even to wash his face, 
but rushed into the palace, toppling over the 
First-Goldlaced-Master-of-the-Door on his way, 
and cried breathlessly, 

‘Gracious Sir King, there is terrible news. 
When that awful beast, the mousecatcher, has 
eaten all the mice, it will devour us!’ 

The king’s face was white with horror. *Who 
told you such a fearful thing as that?’ he de- 
manded. ‘You have been dreaming.’ 

‘No, Your Majesty,’ the man gasped. ‘It was 
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the man himself who sold you the mousecatcher. 
I asked him what the beast was to eat after all 
the mice had been caught, and he said “ Your- 
selves.”” And, Your Majesty, he gave such a 
frightful scream as I never heard before. I be- 
lieve he is the fiend himself.’ 

In this terrible danger, the king called a meet- 
ing of the ninety-nine councilors. The whole 
ninety-nine all talked at the same time, and how 
they ever came to any conclusion is more than 
the wisest man can say; but at length they all 
agreed to shut up the cat in an ironbound room 
and set a double watch over her, so that she 
might not destroy either the king or his subjects. 
The General-in-Chief of the army chose one 
hundred of his strongest and bravest soldiers to 
keep guard. Day and night a soldier stood at 
each corner of the house, and brave as these men 
were, they trembled whenever they heard the 
slightest noise within the room. 

On the second night, all was quiet, for every 
mouse had been caught, and since early that 
morning not a sound had been heard in the room. 
The soldier who was stationed nearest the win- 
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dow took his life in his hands, opened the window a 
little way just as softly as he could, and stuck his 
head in. 

The cat was sleeping quietly on the wide sill, 
but when she saw the soldier’s shaggy cap and 
long black beard pushing in, she was terrified and 
leaped out of the window and ran for her life, 
while the soldier toppled back on the ground, 
screaming with fear. 

The other three watchmen heard the shriek 
and sprang to learn what had happened. When 
they saw their comrade lying on his back, they 
dashed away to the palace, head over heels, and 
cried all together, 

‘Sir King, Sir King! That dreadful mouse- 
catcher has bitten our comrade to death. No one 
knows where she has gone or how many people 
she may have devoured before now. Who could 
ever dream of such an awful calamity?’ 

Everybody in the palace ran for his life. Some 
shut themselves up in cellars. Some climbed 
trees. Some crept into dark closets. Some hid 
under umbrellas. Some ran into the woods, and 
some waded into the river until nothing but their 
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noses could be seen; and those were so blue with 
cold that no one could say whether they were 
noses or not. 

The king commanded that a regiment of the 
bravest soldiers should put on their stoutest 
armor and march out against the terrible mouse- 
catcher. This they did, and for three long days 
the land was searched from one end to the other, 
but not a trace of the cat could they discover. 

There was a very good reason why she could 
not be found. She was not used to the company 
of stupid folk, and she was running with all her 
might to get back to her old home.. When Mick 
reached the cottage, there she sat on the hearth 
purring and licking the cream from her lips. 

As Mick came in, she winked at him with her 
right eye, and he winked at her with his left. 
‘We know a thing or two, don’t we, Pussy? You 
know what it means when I whisper in your ear.’ 

Just then a loud ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!’ was 
heard outside the house. The cat nodded toward 
the door. ‘He bores me sometimes,’ she said with 
a yawn, ‘but I told him he could fly over the wall 
if he chose. He said he couldn’t, so I pushed a 
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dead mouse into his pen, and then he did. He 
flew so high that he’s only just come down.’ 

The brothers put away the gold pieces care- 
fully, and there were so many that they knew 
they would never have to go out into the world 
again to seek their fortunes. When they were 
done counting, they all sat down in front of the 
fire to talk over their adventures. At the end of 
every story, the rooster said, ‘Cock-a-doodle- 
doo!’ and the cat said ‘Purr-meow!’ and by and 
by they all went to bed to dream wonderful 
dreams of what had happened to them in the 
Country of the Stupid Folk. 


THE END 
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